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ABSTRACT 

Most industrialized nations of the Organisation for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) have entered a new 
economic era characterized by new industries, new forms of production 
and competition, and a much higher premium on skills. Those with low 
levels of literacy and basic workplace skills find it increasingly 
difficult to obtain or retain employment. Conceptions and 
measurements of literacy have evolved over time to arrive at a modern 
concept of functional literacy that links individuals' literacy 
performance capabilities more closely and directly to everyday needs 
in civic life and the workplace. Findings from national surveys of 
literacy levels are extremely useful in clarifying the nature and 
magnitude of the literacy problem. An important finding is that the 
incidence of illiteracy is actually quite lo\; in industrialized 
nations. The problem appears to lie in the alarmingly high incidence 
of functional illiteracy. Public sector and voluntary institutions 
use a wide mix of remedial interventions. A key issue in almost every 
country is finding the appropriate balance between central guidance 
and decentralized program implementation and iniiovation. Firm- and 
sector-based efforts in OECD countries focus on raising literacy 
simultaneously with expanding basic workplace skills and on 
strengthening both literacy and economic performance. The field of 
adult literacy and economic performance remains an area in need of 
measurement and assessment. (Two appendices are included: "Canada's 
Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities: Survey 
Preparation and Measurement Issues" by Alvin Satin et al. and "Direct 
versus Proxy Measures of Adult Functional Literacy: A Preliminary 
Reexamination" by David Neice et al.) (YLB) 
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FOREWORD 



This volume forms a part of the on-going work in the CERI project "Technological 
Changes and Human Resources Development". Previous work under the project has demon- 
strated clearly the new skills that are needed in the workforce in order to realise the full 
potential of new technologies. The pre.sent work focuses on literacy. It considers the evidence 
that a large proportion of workers have literacy skills below what is required in their daily lives 
examines the implications for the economy and asks how best adult literacy can be upgraded! 

The study was carried out by Ms Lauren Benton and Mr. Thierry Noyelle of the Eisen- 
hower Center for the Conservation of Human Resources at Columbia University New York It 
was guided by an international group of experts co-ordinated by the CERI Secretariat which 
met three times during the course of the work. The authors are indebted to the members of this 
group, who provided background materials instrumental in the preparation of the manuscript 
and extremely useful comments and criticisms on early drafts. The report is published on the 
responsibility of the OECD Secretary-General. v v ^ uu me 
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This is the Hist OHCi) stuily on ailiilt illitciacy. It appears at a time when ailvan.eil 
imkistiiahscil countries are starting to worry seriously about illiteraev. h .ving previously 
consiilcreil it largely a problem for ilevelopini; nations'. The umlerlyini: reason lor this new 
amcern is suggesteil precisely by (T'.RI's work on technological change: it is not that sch(vol.s 
arc turnmg out demonstrably less literate graduates than in the past, but that the ways in which 
adults need to apply literacy skills are becoming lar more ilemanding. But the phenonunon ot 
illiteracy in inilustrialiseil countries is as yet relatively little stuilied or understood; the study 
that follows is a signilicant attempt to pull together what is known at the international level. 

Specilically. CliRI hopes that the stuily will have an impact at a number of levels. First, it 
aims to stimulate the growing interest in an important problem. This interest has been raised by 
liUernational Literacy Year IWO. and is now high on the political agenila of some OFXT) 
countries, notably the Uniteil .States. Canaila and I'rance. More countries need to consiiler the 
reasons for the concern, while those countries that already worry about illiteracy need to sustain 
their interest: long-term solutions are needed, possibly including new approaches to the way 
both children anil adults learn. Second, the stuily aims to stimulate further research, it point's 
out the serious gaps in our knowledge, in particular about the extent of illiteracy and about 
which ol the many types of remedial programme actually succeed in improving adults' literacy 
skills. Third, by considering what is known in a number of countries, the study could poten- 
tially help to spread understanding across borders. Specilically, there mav be sco'pe for borrow- 
ing internationally some methods of measuring adult literacy, and the two annexes on Canada's 
work in this area are intended to be of practical u.se, 

I'iiuilly. despite the gaps in knowledge, the studv aims to contribute suhstuntiall v to 
international understanding of literacy and illiteracy. In Cl-kl's view , the single most important 
lesson ol this volume is that literacy is not a problem affecting small, marginal sections of the 
population, but a central issue determining the competence of the workforce, listimates vary 
widely according to ilelinitions. but it is concei\ able that about one-third of workers could do 
their jobs better if they were able to use basic reading and writing skills better. This perspective 
will inform CMKI's continuing work on human resources, which is now focusing on the 
development of adults as lifelong learners. 
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Chapter J 
INTRODUCTION 



With the growing recognition that literacy levels in the years ahead will intrinsically be 
tied to the capacity of linns and nations to respond to economic challenges, the opportunity 
exists in advanced countries tor the formation of a broad coalition to support the expansion of 
literacy training. This is welcome news in a field that has long been characterized by insuffi- 
cient funding and policy attention as well as fragmentation - botli in the implementation of 
remedial programs and among various schools of researchers and practitioners. Many employ- 
ers who formerly regarded illiteracy as a minor worry have now begun to view the issue as 
critically linked to competitiveness. Many educators who once resented any empha.sis on the 
economic impact of literacy training have come to recogni/e that the best pedagogical methods 
often include, or even focus on, the working lives and economic goals of learners. 

Yet we should not regard as inevitable a strong push for greater attention or resources 
devoted to enhancing literacy levels in the developed world. Despite signs of strong support for 
fighting illiteracy, we also find persisting barriers to effective alliance-building among partici- 
pants in the field. So far, employers often still fail to match rhetoric with significant invest- 
ments. Many educators continue to resist recasting their programs to make them more effective, 
particularly if doing so might mean compromising institutional interests. Governments still 
devote insufficient resources, and otten prefer bureaucratic reshuffling to substantive changes 
in policy. In most cases, learners, too, remain marginalized from decision-making about 
curriculum and program goals and often fail to grasp their right to have a say in guiding policy. 
In short, the opportunity may exist for wider consensus and more co-ordinated action, but 
whether particular local, regional, or national connnunities will be able to seize this opportunity 
remains to be seen. 



Scope or the book 

This monograph presents a composite view of the literacy problem, the linkage between 
literacy and economic performance, and the opportunities and difficulties for addressing suc- 
cessfully the challenges raised by deficient levels of literacy in a cross-section of OKCD 
countries. The focus is on literacy problems among adult.s, particularly among those already in 
the workforce. 

The following chapter on '^Literacy and Hconomic Pertbrmance in Coinext'' discusses 
recent changes in the nature of economic competitioii and the implications of such changes for 
work, skills, and the linkage betwocMi enhanced literacy and improved economic performance. 
The point is made that most of the industrialized nations of the OHCD have entered a new 
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economic era charactcri/cd by new industries, new forms of production and competition, and a 
much higher premium on skills. Those with low levels of literacy and basic workplace skills 
find it increasingly difficult to obtain or retain employment. And, as we show, the problem of 
poor literacy and low basic skills is not one that is mostly conlined to young, high school 
dropouts or selected groups of unemployed workers - as is often alleged - but one that is 
equally serious among older, employed workers. 

Still, defining and measuring literacy and basic .skill problems in the context of the new 
economy, for the purpo.se of rennnlial intervention, is not a simple matter, hi Chapter 2, we also 
retrace how conceptions and measurements of literacy have evolved over time to arrive at a 
modern concept of "functional literacy** that seeks to link the literacy performance capabilities 
of individuals more closely and directly to their everyday needs in civic life and in the 
workplace. 

Chapter 3, '*The .Scope of the Literacy Problem in Industrialized Nations**, takes note of 
findings from recent and current efforts at direct functional literacy measurement in .several 
OKCD Member countries. While only a few countries are currently carrying out such direct 
assessments, findings from their surveys of literacy levels are extremely useful in clarifying the 
nature and magnitude of the literacy problem. An important linding from these surveys is that, 
contrary to popular perceptions, the incidence of illiteracy, when classically delined as the 
inability to decipher printed words, is actuary quite low in industrialized nations. The problenu 
instead, appears to he in the alarmingly high incidence of what many observers call functional 
illiteracy*'. High proportions of iiuirviduals fall within the lower and middle ranges of literacy 
.scales and. despite some literacy skills, are unable to participate fully in the economic and civic 
life of today's advanced nations. We discuss these findings and also show how they are being 
used in some countries by government, employer groups, community organizations, and others 
concerned with literacy to elevate national consciousness and promote remedial action. 

In Chapter 4, "Remedial Intervemions by Public Sector and Voluntary Institutions**, we 
examine the institutional arrangements utilized by voluntary and government agencies to 
deliver literacy training in several OI'CD countries. Our survey does not claim to be compre- 
hensive, only indicative of the rather wide mix i)f institutiimal responses in place in the 
countries reviewed for the purpose of this analysis. As we suggest in the course of this review, 
different approaches appear to have different benehts and disadvantages, However, a key issue 
in almost every country appears to be Hnding the appropriate balance between central guidance 
and decentralized program implementation and program innovation, Still, in the absence of 
extensive assessments by countries of both the tifectiveness of various delivery modes and the 
performance of individual programs (rates of retention, rates of completion, etc.), definitive 
conclusions as to what constitutes an optimal delivery model or set of models are difficult to 
draw. 

In Chapter 5, '^Literacy, Productivity, and Cirowth'*. we return to a discussion of the 
linkage between enhancing literacy and sustaining growth in industrialized countries opened up 
in Chapter 2. We profile key examples of firm- and sector-ba.sed efforts in a number of Ol-CD 
countries that focus on raising literacy simultaneously with expanding basic workplace skills 
and, in effect, on strengthening both literacy and economic performance. 

Our emphasis is on combining a broad assessment of what is known and what is being 
done in the lield of literacy with an understanding of where remedial efforts might lead, 
provided they receive sufficient support. While our assessment is based on a review of 
experiences iii several OV.CD countries, our objective is not to present an exhaustive picture of 
what is known or done in particular countries. Rather, we discuss individual country exper- 
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iences only to point to broad themes, issues, trends, and tendencies relative to the literacy 
problem and likely to be common to most indiistriali/.ed countries. The imbalance that may be 
found in our presentation of the materials - with materials from some countries featuring more 
frequently or more prominently than those from others - must be seen as a result of the often 
highly patchy nature of the scholarly and policy evidence about the adult literacy issue in 
OECD countries and not the result of some particular bias on the part of the authors. The 
unevenness in available scholarly and policy materials itself reflects differences in national 
perceptions about the seriousness of the problem and varying responses in funding research and 
assessment efforts. 

This is consistent with the conclusion that emerges from the different chapters and is 
restated in the concluding chapter, namely that the Held of adult literacy and economic 
performance is an area that remains in sore need of measurement and assessment. Indeed, one 
objective in carrying out this study is to point to fields in which international organizations, 
such as the OECD, might make significant contributions by promoting cross-national efforts in 
the areas of public-sector, voluntary, or private-sector intervention, assessment of program and 
institutional effectiveness, and measurement of the scope of literacy or of the cost of low levels 
of literacy to economic growth and productivity. 

In this respect, one area that is receiving growing attention from educational policy- 
makers and analysts in a number of OHCD countries is the direct measurement of literacy 
levels in the labor force of industrialized economies. While efforts carried out in the United 
Stales, Canada, and France (so far the only countries with direct assessments) are discussed at 
.some length in Chapter 2, we thought it would be helpful if policy-makers and analysts at 
Statistics Canada and Canada's Department of the Secretary of State with the most recent 
experience with large-scale measurement of literacy were asked to share with us some of what 
they have learned (note that Canada has just completed a full-scale literacy assessment of its 
adult population). Annexes 1 and 2, prepared respectively by Statistics Canada and Canada's 
Department of the Secretary of State, address the issue of measurement of literacy levels in 
advanced economies. Annex 1 focuses on the survey method used by Statistics Canada in its 
1989 survey of literacy levels in Canada's adult population. That method is an expansion and 
refinement of a survey methodology first developed by the Educational Testing Service (ETS) 
on behalf of the U.S. Department of Education for its 1985 National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) - a study of literacy levels among young U.S. adults (aged 21 to 25). Annex 
2 focuses on the development of robust proxy measures that might be used as second-best 
alternatives to direct survey measurement of literacy levels. 

Throughout our work on this project, we have been impressed by the degree to which 
diverse interests appear to be converging in support of expanding literacy research and training, 
and encouraging experimentation with new approaches where older methods have failed. 
However, we have also found that few sources provide policy-makers and practitioners with an 
overview of the problem and a framework for analyzing widely diffeient and scattered pro- 
grams. International comparisons are especially lacking. It is our hope that this book begins to 
respond to this need and can help guide both research and policy in the right directions. 
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Chapter 2 

LITERACY AND ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE IN CONTEXT 



Literacy is a social construct whose definition has evolved historically, often in response 
to broad economic transformations. Al the beginning of this century, when a large proportion of 
jobs required little or no reading and writing, many of the advanced industrial nations would 
have defined literacy simply as the ability to sign one\s name. In both poorer and wealthier 
nations today, in contrast, the idea of literacy denotes mastery of a much more complex set of 
tasks. In part, this difference reflects changes in the structure of the economy and in the nature 
of work; in part, it responds to a more subtle understanding of literacy requirements in all social 
spheres. 

Not surprisingly, reasons for promoting literacy have changed over lime (and have varied 
across countries). In much of northern Kurope and the United Kingdom, for example, literacy 
- and the right of individuals to achieve literacy - was for a long lime linked closely with the 
goal of full participation (and, specifically, voting) by the people in *'civic" life. More recently, 
particularly in the United States, the emphasis has shifted strongly in favor of a view of literacy 
as essential to economic performance, both of individuals and of local and national economies. 
This recent trend responds to important shifts in the nature of the world economy and related 
changes in the organization and sectoral distribution ot jobs. 



Skills and economic performance in the new global economy 

Most observers of the economy would agree that the middle of the Iy7()s marked a shift 
from the post-war Fordist era, characterized by the domination of mass production and the 
vertically integrated firm to an era of more intense global competition involving more complex 
and more flexible production networks. This shift has had important implications for the 
organization of work. Within firms, the Fordist approach centered on the pursuit of a highly 
fragmented division of labor and the breakdown of work into sets of simple, easy-to-learn tasks 
so that workers could be made interchangeable or, for that matter, could be replaced by 
machinery. Facing more competitive, more fragmented, and highly volatile markets, many 
firms in the late Iy7()s and especially the I^SOs responded by altering the structure of produc- 
tion in order to emphasize quality, diversification, customization, timeliness, rapid innovation, 
and customer service^ Although sustaining high levels of productivity remains critical, the 
quality of work exacted from employees has become at least as important as the qiumtitw Not 
surprisingly, it is now widely recognized that firms face intense pressures to enhance the skill 
level of the workforce'. Strategies to achieve this goal include more selective recruitment and 
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accelerated technological change to displace poorly skilled workers; they also emphasize 
increasingly improvements through training and retraining of the existing workforce. 

The new emphasis on skills as a major factor of competitiveness has played a key role in 
prooelling the issue of literacy to the fore of the policy debate. Although considerable attention 
has oeen devoted to the problem of defining literacy in general (mainly with the aim ot altering 
our notion of literacy to respond to the new economic context), efforts have turned increasingly 
towards enriching our understanding of the problem by providing empirical studies in which to 
ground these more philosophical debates. For example, key questions such as how the problem 
of illiteracy relates to social stratification, on the one hand, and job characteristics, on the other 
(to say nothing of workers" welfare), play a larger role today in guiding research and in 
structuring policy debates. Nevertheless, as this monograph will show, much remains to be 
done, particularly if we are to answer another set of questions relating to program design and 
effectiveness, and the overall costs of illiteracy in terms of lost production and lost 
competitiveness. 

This monograph reports on how far we have como in answering key questions regarding 
illiteracy in OI-CI) countries. Our concern with the implications ol the literacy problem tor 
economic performance and. in turn, with the impact of recent economic shifts on both the 
reality and the conceptualization of the literacy problem, will be apparent to the reader. 
However, we also hope to contribute to the wider task of assessing the scope ot the problem, 
identifying useful ways of studying it. and calling attention to some promising directions in 
policy.' In this chapter, we address several key points, namely the definition of illiteracy, its 
distribution in the population, and the impact of economic restructuring on ideas about 
workforce literacy and performance. 



Literacy and the workf(»rce 

In today's advanced economies there is an assumption widely shared by policy-makers 
and the public at large that illiteracy is a phenomenon found mostly among selected groups of 
unemployed and. more importantly, among inarginali/.ed youth who have dropped out ot the 
.secondary education system or graduated from it with extremely limited skills. 

With the benefit of new insights gained from a recent in-depth survey of the literacy skills 
of the Canadian population aged 16 to we now know that this view offers only a very 
partial assessment of the literacy problem in advanced economies. Indeed, a key finding ot the 
Canadian survey (discussed in greater detail in Chapter 3 as well as in Annexes 1 and 2) is thai 
poor literacy is also found in a significant share of the older employed adult workforce. 

The Canadian survey breaks down the Canadian population into four groups based on 
reading levels, with level 1 representing the lowest skill level ("basic illiteracy"), level 4 the 
highest ("functional literacy"), and levels 2 and 3 intermediate levels of less-than-full func- 
tional literacy. What the survey shows is that literacy declines as individuals get older. For 
example, only 6 per cent of those between the ages of 16 and 24 have reading levels 1 and 2, 
and only 7 per cent of those 25 to 34 years old, but this proportion rises to 14 per cent for those 
between ages 35 and 54, and 36 per cent in the oldest. 55 to 64 years old group'. In other 
words, the evidence from the Canadian survey supports a view already shared by educators and 
cognitive scientists, namely that literacy tends to deteriorate over time, partly becau.se of the 
individual's insufficient direct use of his or her literacy skills. 
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This tiiuliny is cxtrcMVicly important, not only Tor Canada but for other advanced econo- 
mies as welL if we take note of two additional observations: Hrst, that with the ongoing shift to 
the new global economy, training needs are increasing sharply, not only among entry-level 
workers, but increasingly also among those already in the workforce who must learn new jobs 
and/or new ways of doing their old jobs; second, that the notion that tiie skill level of a nation's 
workforce can simply be raised through the replacement of its older, less-educated workforce 
by a younger, better-trained one Hies in the face of declining birth rates and of the fact that 
industriali/ed nations cannot wait for the coming of age of a new generation of workers to tix 
the skill problem. Competition demands that countries act faster. 

Here again, findings from Canada are helpful in illustrating some of these points. Prelimi- 
nary findings from a recent two-year longitudinal study carried out in Canada suggest that more 
than luilf of the population aged 16 to 64 (33.4 per cent) changed labor force status during the 
two-year survey jXMiod ( I9S6-IUS7). Conversely, only 44.6 per cent of the labor force either 
remained in the same jobs or remained unemployed, More precisely, the roughly 8 million 
Canadians who changed job status made a total of nearly 26 million changes (including 
changes from employed to unemployed, changes from unemployed to employed, changes of 
employer, or changes of job within the same enterprise), an average of 3.3 changes per 
individual over a two-year period. A large number of these job changes was not simply back 
and forth transitions from employment to unemployn.ent but, instead, job changes among the 
employed. And, while tlie incidence of job changes tended to be higher among younger than 
older workers, nearly one out of every five workers between the ages of 35 and 34 changed job 
status more than twice during the two-year period. In short, as the Canadian data suggest, labor 
market flux and the resulting needs in new learning and job training are not limited lo younger 
workers but importantly also include older workers\ 

As for the role of youth in the rejuvenation of the labor force of advanced economies, 
Statistics Canada recently collected data on the number and percentage of ''student entrants'' 
into the labor force of eleven OliCD Member countries which siied light on this dimension of 
tlie problem. The term "student entrant" picks up not only youth who graduated from schoof 
tlie year before entering the labor market, but also "re-entrants", i.e. individuals who may liave 
returned to school after a period of work and are now ready to re-enter the job market. Still, 
roughly 90 per cent of tho..^ "student entrants" in the eleven countries were under 25. 

Statistics Canada's findings are for and are shown in Table 2. 1. On average, student 
entrants represented only 3.3 per cent of the total labor force of the eleven countries. Only the 
Netherlands (8.9 per cent of total labor force) deviated significantly from the average. At this 
average rate of entry, it should take roughly 30 years for mature OKCD countries to replace 
their existing labor force with a better-schooled labor force - hardly the rate of change 
demanded by today* s highly competitive world economy. 

To summari/e, illiteracy in advanced nations is not a problem that is restricted to a group 
of mostly drop-out youths, but one that includes also a significant numbe- of older workers. 
The implications of this finding are fundamental Remedying to the literacy problem cannot be 
.seen simply in terms of restructuring secondary education so as to cut down in the rate of high 
school drop-outs, but must also be seen in terms of restructuring remedial programs that are 
targeted to an older, adult population, including a si/eable share of the employed adult labor 
force. To do so. however, assumes a better understanding of what illiteracy is and what the 
extent of the problem is. In the remainder of this chapter and in the next one we examine these 
issues, by looking first at the emerge'ice of the concept of f unctional literacy and, second, at the 
development of assessment techniques to measure the extent of functional literacy. 
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Till' l ist <»i' the coiiii'pt of fuiutioniil literacy 

(»■/•(/(/<• (illaitimctil 

\\n SOUK- years now. wIumi seeking lo dclinc ami mcasiuv liictacy. advanced iiaiiDiis have 
iisod alucaiioiial levels eompleted hy the aduli popalaiion as the hasie measure. The advantage 
oHhis method is that data are availahle in almost all countries. allov\'ini; hoth some comparison 
aniont; countries and the tracking ol historical progress in particular countries. Detailed data on 
grade attainment exist lor most advanced countries, and comparative studies have been pre- 
pared by the OVX D lor its Member countries and luirostat lor \\V.C member countries. A recent 
interim leporl by luirostal shov\'s grade-level attainment Tor 14 to M year-olds in liuropean 
countries and gives useful inrorniation on relative access lo lornial eilucation by providing a 
breakdown of male and female graile completion (see Table 2.2). When these data are analy/ed 
by age group and employmenl status, they can help in idenlifying the source ol illiteracy 
problems in the adult population. 

These data are limited, however. To begin with, grade school systems are too idiosyncratic 
to compare easily the content of grade levels from one country to another. In addition, grade 
C(»mpletion levels, even if accurately reported by survey respondents, give little indication as to 
the actual capabilities of the adult population. Some recent lindings from Canaila help illustrate 
(he problem. Researchers using Canadian Census data had come to use ninth-grade completion 
as a minimum indicator of literacy. However. Statistics Canaila's recent survey of literacy as 
measured through compctcnev tests found that roughly one in eight adults with more years ol 
.schooling could be classilied' as "false literates"'; that is. they had completed nine years of 
schooling but performed at the level of "functional illiterates"'. 
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Table 2.2. Education levels completed by KKC member countries (as a percentase of total labor force), 1988 
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ReadiH}* tests 



An improvement on this first mcasurtMiKMit upprouch is to administer standardi/ed tests 
that measure respondents' grade-level reading abilities. This form of assessment is eommon to 
many ediieational and training programs. In the United Slates, Tor example, the Job Partnership 
Training Act (JTPA) Program routinely uses grade reading levels as measured through tests 
administered in school as eligibility requirements. And yet, although more meaningful than 
grade completion data, results I'rom these tests also have serious limitations, especially as 
predictors of job performance, l-or example, research conducted for the U.S, military found a 
low correlation between reading scores and on-the-job performance, indeed, th(^se who tested 
poorly performed virtually the same as higher-testing groups in all performance categories 
during military service, although they tended to he promoted less frequently". 

The inability to match up tested grade reading levels and job performance has to do both 
with the kind of testing that has traditionally been used and with the nature of learning itself. 
Researchers have found that when respondents are familiar with the content of messages, they 
can read at levels that are two to four grades higher than when they are reading unfamiliar 
materials. A single individual reading different types of material can also show substantial 
differences in scoring". Such lindings place a greater burden on testers to lind ways of 
evaluating learners that more fairly reflect cultural and linguistic differences and that also rehUe 
more closely to the actual contexts in which readers work and live. 

Such lindings also support a broader understanding of the complex set of behaviors 
collapsed under the rubric of "literacy". Only at the very lowest reading levels can literacy be 
described simply as the ability to decotle written worils or phrases, Hven at relatively low levels 
of requirements, indiviiluals must draw on a wide range of abilities in reading so that they can 
not only decipher messages but also interpret them^ Literacy appears intricately connected to a 
series of '^econtl order competencies" that enable individuals to tackle new tasks {applying 
existing competencies in a new way) or to relate specilic tasks to a larger set of goals 
(combining competencies to solve complex problems). 



Functionul literacy 



It is the recognition of such complexity that has supported revision of the very definition 
of literacy. The concepts *Miinctional literacy" and 'Munctional illiteracy*' were introduced to 
distinguish the higher-order level of abilities that separates those who are barely able to read 
and write (*'basic illiterates") from those who are able to use their skills to function fully in the 
workplace, the community, and at home ("functional literates"). IJNHSCO's definition of 
literacy attempted to capture this meaning: 

"A person is functionally literate who can engage in all those activities in which literacy 
is required for effective functioning of his/her group and community and also for enabling 
him/her to continue to use reailing, writing and calculation for his/her own and the 
community's development."** 

Increasingly, government agencies are adhering to this meaning, even when they must also 
adopt narrower operational definitions. The influential lys.S National Assessment of Kduca- 
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tional Progress (NAEP) study of literacy among young adults in the United States defined 
literacy as follows: 

'•using printed and written information to function in society, to achieve one's goals and 
to develop one's knowledge and potential.'"' 

Canada's definition used in its 1989 survey of literacy skills is as follows: 

•Mnformation processing skills necessary to use printed materials commonly encountered 
at work, at home, and in the community"'". 

Such definitions, of course, raise new problems and questions. Some authors have rejected 
he use of the term "functional illiteracy" because it implies a tighter fit than actually appears 
to exist between literacy skills and functional competence. Others complain that the term 
Illiteracy is often used to describe a condition pertaining to the developing countries, and 
functional I literacy ' as pertaining to developed countries, as if the two conditions were 
different. Still others have ob.served that the term "functional illiteracy" suggests a high value 
placed on conformity to specific functional contexts. Hach context crystalli/es a .set of social 
political, and power relationships, and simply exhorting participants to function better entails 
encouraging conformity to its structure. It is no accident, some point out, that the term 
functional illiteracy" - and much of the early research supporting its interpretation - 
originated in the military, where becoming truly "functionally literate" means essentially 
being a good soldier. In the realm of national or local politics, in contrast, fully functional 
citi/ens have analytical and critical abilities that allow them to question the very framework 
and language in which political issues are presented and discussed". 

Both the recognition of the importance of the functional context of learning and the idea 
that conformity to functional contexts is an insufficient goal for public policy have crucial 
implications for the way we view the link between literacy and economic performance. 
Understanding literacy as a context-specifir competency implies the need for a close linkace 
between literacy training for adults and workplace and job training. Traditional workplace 
programs try to help learners by removing them from the job context, giving them ueneral 
literacy in.struction for a few hours per week, and returning them to the workplace. Not only is 
training thus removed from its functional context but workers are encouraged to conform to job 
•structures, whether or not the.se make sense; as we shall explain below, worker participation in 
ordering the production process would represent a much more forward-looking "oal yiven 
current competitive conditions. . b ^" 

The challenge of tying literacy training to job training has become even more immediate 
because of accelerating change in the nature of jobs them.selves. Researchers point out that 
literacy needs in most jobs are already quite high; .several studies show that difficulty levels of 
on-the-job reading materials typically range from ninth to twelfth grade levels, and that only a 
tiny percentage of jobs require no reading at all'^ Those workers called upon to do the most 
reading are workers learning new jobs who may include many with the least amount of 
previousjob-related training". More broadly, analy.scs of labor market shifts suggest a urowinii 
tension between steady growth in advanced economies in jobs requiring reading and communi 
cations .skills, and the tendency for larger proportions of the labor force to be drawn from 
groups that have on average completed fewer years of schooling, such as women, minorities 
immigrants, or other disadvantaged groups. 

The implications of recent trends are still more far-reaching, however. Observers of broad 
economic shifts in advanced economies note that the accelerating fragmentation and diversifi- 
cation of markets, coupled with intensifying international competition since the mid-1970s 
have altered competitive strategies of firms and affected the structure of most jobs 
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In manufacturing, the emphasis on training workers to perform roiitim/ed tasks m mass 
production factories has been replaced by a concern lor maximizing Hex.b.l.ty a"<J miprov'ng 
communications among production centers. Thus we see not only a need by some hrm to 
c'cruit more highly educated workers but also a desire to recast tradmonal roles m the actory 
in such a way that existing workers are called upon to perform a range ot new. literacy- 
requiring tasks. 

In the services, the fastest growing sector of the developed economies, the demand lor 
new types of workers is also striking. Although there has been inordinate attention to the rapid 
creation of jobs for low-level service workers, this trend represents only a small part ot he 
story In a process that has paralleled restructuring in manufacturing, the services have also 
been reorganized internally in response to pressures to diversify P--"^"^'^,^,;'";^^^"^"' "f^ 
international competition. One result has been a flattening ot organizational structure so that a 
g^^^^^^^^^ the service workforce must engage directly in sales and ^•"sU""^;;^^'^^ 

and must, as a con.sequence. master a higher level of communications skills; another e tect has 
been to enhance the importance of tirm-specitic technologies and procedures as a way or t rms 
to identify themselves in the market place, with the result that workers are '";-''«".^'"f 'y/;; 
upon to master not just generic basic skills but also an array ot specitic competencies that allow 
them to understand, apply, and represent firm practices successfully . 

The growing emphasis on context-related instruction, then, is coming at a time when the 
context of most jobs is rapidly changing, The locus and nature of c-hange place a higher va ue 
on -.second-order competencies" and at the same time demand higher minimum basic skilk 
That is. not only must workers have better skills merely to "function in the workplace, but 
they are in fact being called upon to contribute more to firm performance by being able to 
understand their place in the production process and improvise improvements. The degree to 
which workers have been able to spur innovation "from below has varied substantially acioss 
regions and sectors within ()K(T3 countries; however, where examples of dynamic growth 
through multi-level innovation have occurred, they have generally been supported by work 
environments that encourage worker mobility, open-ended educational opportunities, and 
active learning on the job'\ 

In sum. one implication of recent findings about both the nature of literacy and the 
changing structure of work is that more may have to be done to restructure jobs in ways that 
will reinforce broad-based learning, just as educational programs must pay closer attention to 
adult workers' experiences on the job. We will have more to say about this convergence, and 
about some attempts to bring it about, in a later chapter. In this chapter, we have attempted lo 
emphasize the important changes that have swept the world of work in recent years, and their 
possible implications for opening communication among economic analysts, cognitive scien- 
lists and education researchers, on the one hand, and greater collaboration among firms, 
learners, educators, and governments concerned with both literacy and economic growth, on 
the other. By recognizing the importance of both historical and social contexts in determining 
the meaning and uses of literacy, we have sought to open the possibility of addressing the 
literacy problem in ways that recognize local differences, cultural diversity, and participant 
needs, while responding to economic priorities. 
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Chapter 

THK Si OVK or THK IJTIORACY l»R()HLKIVI 
IN INDUSTRIAIJZKI) NATIONS 



•.kn .m,?;T'""?' '"^ "'^■'■^■'v f^vhnical tusk, h.it in a-i.liiv it is 

ccnscvaiivc and citical attiiiule towa.ds literacy assissincntv uiu.uragc a 

Tlicre arc. (,r course, very real technical clillicultics in a.ncliictini: accurate assessments of 
. e.acy. As nntecl n, the previous chapter, recent research tells t,s that the m t e , ^i^^^^' ^^^^ 

iciumj. anu wiitnij; skills but also communication, internietive and numencv .kilk ■..,1 

The dcvclopnunt c.f direct liUracj as.si.s.snunt surveys in the United States 
mmaled in the United .States and is now beinu pursued also bv (\n ul, m 1 r ■ 

•uir.. t i.L." I . i I >ui\Ly iiLiptu pioncL'i a niL'th'.ulo ()i!v usinti **nL'rf(irni- 
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„„, .„■ A,ncri.a„s would IV illhclc. The Xrt::^^:^!^ tcw'a 

W-as,,K ll,a-c diltoc... lypes ol ^^''"Pf ''^'''•■''^",,1^^ ^ 'tilml I W ^ 1"™ cul-olT poims 
,ivoli.c,aoy. The survey proposed ,, do 

tasks, only about 2 per cent (.1 young ; ' " V ^ i,! survey, hut. at the 

t:;:::;::^;!^.. "--^ '^'"'^ ''''' 

uoubling category Irom the perspective ol employment policy. 

. n .h. NAl-P study the U.S. Department of l-ahor comm.ssumed the 

LuU lUeraey ussessu.cu, ,or '"'I';; ^1 J ' /^^^^^^^^ ,ho lirs, limc iu Ihe 

with those in IW2. ("ompansons w.l also ^'^^^ ^ encouraged to participate in 

drcir slales aud use Ihe resulls lo inform slule pohey. 
U,ey approach lller^—^ 



Canada: The first nation-wide Literacy A.s.se.s.snient Survey 

e irroS;;r4r^= 

brcakius survey eoudue.ed lor ^■«f";"[^"^- ^ f, ..I'eS St^ m adulls; ileurs were 
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Instead of reporting the results along the three hteraey seales used in the NAI-P survey the 
Souihom Nvm study reNed on a hteraey "jury to determine what levels ot performance 
should be used as indicators of functional illiteracy'. 

The Southwn Nnvs survey was important in calling attention to the problem of illiteracy in 
C aiUKla and also in pointing to the need for a more elaborate national assessment, Some of the 
results were .surprising; others, disturbing: and a few were questionable given the shoiu'ominu 
(.f the survey methodology, l-our and a half million Canadians or netrly 24 per cent of Uw 
t aiuidians 18 years and older - were judged to be functionally illiterate. Ti e survey also 
showed that . hteraey decreases from Masi to West and that there was a higher inc de ^Lu g 
children of the jobless, the working class, and the most poorly educated. One co mver iai 

that was challenged by some critics who complained that the survey instrument had merely 
been t anslated from l-.nglish to French without taking into account respondents' di rem 

the sui\ey ue.e found lo have completed nine years of schooling and could have been 
coasideied liierate by moiv traditional measuivs. 

.ssc.s[me„ri;M'r'„;!7'\-"r'-^ spurred interest in developing a more sophisticated national 
'h.h. | V V !■ •^""'"^■^ "ftion-wide survey on 

behalf of !,e National I iteracy .Secretariat in October The survey assessed a repiv Jnt 
nve san,ple of about .s„„ individuals between ages 16 to The Jtudy w 1 1 Sr:.^^ 1 , 

allow the individual to be placed in one of four skill-level categoiie.s. 

As the lirst such large-scale national assessment of the entire adult population to he 
comp eed. the Canadian study will suivly be examined closely in otlK^com li s w c • 
..at onal surveys are under consideration, l-indings from the test on reading and nun.n- Jv 
ab. uy beca...e aval able in May and July mn and con.plete lestilts appe nl'd iter Z ve^ 
No. surpns..,gly. the findings confirm general patterns found earlier in the sZu^ ^i' s 
su.vey. while adding greater detail and piecision, ^^»'"na,n mu.s 

the l^m'^\T^r'''''r N^'-'' ^"'•^^•>'>- '-^'''^""i^ scores in 

In J^^^^^^^^ ' ""T"' ''^^^^'^ t'l^'t t''^' largest problem is presented by 

uZ:t:^i::'::':;^,r'''' ^'^^^ ^^'^^-^ -n''--"^ -^^^-^ '>y -d. the 
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cent are classified at level 4. 



Tabic ^ I Percentage distribution of Canadian adnlts a«ed 16-69 by highest level of schonlinK 

showing reading skill level 
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cihcr nl CMiuula's iMIicial Uu>i:uai:cs. l-'oi dclinilioii ol levels, scv loxl. 



/)) Sampling 



\;iruhilil> loo high lor ihis cstiiiMlc lo he jcleasal. 



Stntn 



, S.uuplinp ^;.n..blllly ass.Ki.ik-cl ^Mll. llm oli.iiaK- N i 



1. is cle-ir even without going into further detail on the Canadian Mndings. that this study 
will Drovlt n^o^^^^^^^^^^^^^ value in detern,ining policy measures to comba 

miLacv A u tl^adva^ of this assessn,ent. and of those be.ng conducted or at th 
X:^ng stag!^^^^^^^^^^^^^ tjnited States, is that they will pernnt son,e tracking of nat.onal trends .1 
or when surveys are repeated. , 

Given the political usefulness of such assessments, it remains somethmg ol a surpnst thai 
more X -^rc'tt u^^^ ay in other OHCD countries to V^o^..^ ^.^ ^^thcMom 
point out that in northern Kuropean countries - particularly n, Scandmav.a and m the torn.tr 
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Table 3.2. 



Percentage distribution of persons aged 16-69 by reading skill levels, 
Canada and provinces 



Can.'ida 

Ailaiuic 

Newfoundliind 

Prime Hdward Island 

N()va SuJlla 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Prairies 

Manitoba 

Saskalchewiin 

Alberta 
British Colnmbiii 



Population 
(ihousands) 



IS 024 

1 546 
3S4 

85 
5^4 
4S3 
4 721 
6 6S9 

2 9S4 
703 
632 

1 649 

2 0S4 



Level I 



6 
7 

5'* 

6 

6 

9 

4 

5'' 

3'' 

4 

5 



Reading \k\\\s (percciilagc diMribmit»n) 



Level } 



9 

13 
17 

10 
12 
13 
S 
7 
7" 
5" 
7'' 
7 



30 
36 

28 
26 
25 
21 
19 
23 
19 
17 
19 



Level 4 



62 

52 
39 

57 
56 
57 
62 
70 
C5 
72 
71 
69 



Note: IVrsonN who have reported having no skills in cilher of Tanada's olIitM, 
leveK. >ee lexi. 

<0 Sainpltng variabilily to(» high Cor this estimate to be released 
h) Sampling variabilh,> ass(Kialed wiih this estimate js high 
Sir^tar -Survey of Lucraey Skills Used in Dailv Aelivnios". Statistics C'anada 1 



miguages are iiieliided in level 1. For delinition of 



West Germany - the lack of interest in conducting national assessments is related to the 
w despread perception that illiteracy is a problem affecting mainly -Mriarginar' p pul ons 
particularly .mm.grants. The push to recogni/.e literacy as a national priority has tencled"o 
come largely from volunteer bo lies and non-governmental interest groups, not fJom gover 
ment«. But the reason mg behind the official view is somewhat circularTshorro a^ull-scS e 
Srccurate' '"''"■'"^ ''''' view a 1 



Publicity produces a literacy assessment in France 



This situation may be changing, however, In France, the official position chanL^ed r uh^r 

Fmmr'. hai her France had routinely reported to international agencies, as it did in 979 to a 
conim,ss.on of the European Community, that the country did not have a seriou^adult illiteracv 
problem. Also although France had provisions in place to aid workers i re eiv ^ 
educanon. the benefits tended to accrue to non-French speakers. The first of JL^e "Snitfon of 
a problem came m a 1981 report on poverty in France (the Oheix Rep rt wh 
followed by the formation of a commission to prepare the 1984 study The aUerVeport i ied 
numerous recommendations, including establishing an interministerial o2 Je oTot^^^^ 
nate ueracy programs, and an as.sessment of current levels of provision o e vi es nd 
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,||,,eraies m tance, T''^.^ ' respondents' abililies u. speak, read, wrile and 

interviewers* evaluations". 

Followinu these earlier ettoris. France Has now refined its detiniiion of tunct.onal .Uuer- 

included under the new working dehniiion: 

The capacity to reason (hypothesis formation; anticipation o answers; ab.l ty U, 
^ ItXn different points of views; anticipation cause and consequences). 
/•/•) The capacity to communicate (reading, writmg. verbal). 
/ Numeracy capacity (counting, measuring, and comparmg quantities). 
"1 ¥r.-ajacit; to understand time (understand kinship, social group, calendar,, and 
V) The capacity to understand space. 

Hraace has recently conduced a large-scale assessment .* these skills ^^.P^^f 



follows an 
survey insiriiineiit 



Action precedes assessment in the United Kingdom 



Of course, we should not be overly critical of efforts to promote 

; I i y-m ker romotional efforts and most programs targeted -'''^'^'"i^--';- '"f 

that the problem is not limited to the original target population. 

In ...mmnrv then the goal of producing measurements of illiteracy based on national 

exi:emei;;teV:i n, gtnding pol^r particularly in identilyins targe, po,,ulatu,ns. By tdentt.ytng 
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r« hv I f ■ '''P'"""^? '-^"Se of factors tied to high illiteracy rates 

and by characten/ing more accurately the nature of literacy difficulties, such stud cTcan helo 
mtorm decisions about program scope, location, and content. It mu^brstated u the same 
cZnT' '^"T "^'il'" postpone action until such assessments ca be c^m;^;t d L Ueracy 
camp ugns ,n the United Kingdom, recent government actions in France, and theexpan of 
the adult education system in Sweden (more on this below) have all re ponded to i L"mwin. 
SrnTs."' ' """^"^ " ''''' P'"*"^''" absence Tllr^'e-llet'dS 



NOTKS AND REFERKNCKS 



■ it tvcls'nnihiliK"' '"^ ^'^^""-"'^ ^-'"""^ i' ''l'P'"c"tly spawned 

llu levels o( ability nccdal to perlorin tasks similar lo those used in tiie survey were L-enermv 

Southern Mm.-Br,.ken Words: A Speeial Southan, .Survey" (Toronto, mi) 

-iintr.t''r;r7'' ' '"''^ point dividini- -literate- and 

Illiterate Canadians was neeessarily subjeetive and .somewhat arbitrary See Ser.e W-...m r 

•Serge Wagner. -Analphabelisme et alphabetisation au Canada Iranvais" |«;87 //„,/. 

••Guhirto; tT"'"':" 'J' '''''' ''^■''"^-'^ ^""1 '^cc .Stan Jones 

iruiile to l.iteraey Levels on the Survey of Literacy Skills in i v.iiv. a i;. •.• - .' 

for Statisties Canada, May I WO. .See also AnnJ^I. ^ ' P^P*"''' P'^'"'"'^''^ 

7. Fasons who reported having no skills in either of Canada's two oltieial languages are reported in 

' ."Il'^iysa!:'""""''" '"'"""'^ '-a Doeumentation fran- 

0. Gabriel Oheix. -Con.re la pieeaiite et la pauviete: 60 propositions" (Paris: Conseil d'Htat. l-ebruary 

1. "Htude des eonditions de vie des menages". INSI:E PRIMIIM-;, No. 27. June 1989. 
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Chapter 4 



REMEDIAL IN TKRVEN HONS BY PUBLIC SECTOR 
AND VOLUNTARY INSTITUTIONS 



Kclalcd Id the need Ibr nmional literacy assessments is the goal of evaluating learners^ 
levels and iheir progress in remedial literacy programs. Learner as"'ssmeni and program 
evaluation are notoriously inconsistent, not to say inaileqiiate. in most cases. Few broad studie*: 
exist to guide policy-makers' choices in funding one type of program over another. In part, the 
difficulty rellects real obstacles in designing assessment and evaluation criteria or instruments; 
in part, the problem stems from the conflict of interest that arises when institutions or program 
providers are asked to evaluate their own performance. In particular in countries or regions 
where volunteers have taken a leail role in the light against illiteracy, the issue of assessment 
can be very sensitive. 

Some evidence from the United States suggests that many institutions may in fad have 
much to hide. One recent stuily of U.S. programs found that many remedial programs have 
little impact on most learners. While an average of |(){) eontact hours is needed for a learner to 
make a one-year gain in grade-level reailing ability, no program is reported to hold average 
learners for that long; overall, only 20 per cent of learners stay for a year or longer'. Many 
programs, in fact, have little incentive to report accurately on completion and success rales. In 
most states, for example, community college-based literacy programs receive funding accord- 
ing to gross enrolment figures, not according to completion rates or student performance. Taken 
together, existing programs also appear to reach only a small fraction of the potential pool of 
learners. By one estimate, only three to four million people in the United States are reached 
each year, anil the average expeniliture per learner is uniler $2{)(), compared with $4 (KM) per 
year tor each child in public school '. 

K)r the other developed countries examined here, still less information seems available on 
the effeetiveness anil scope of existing programs. Clearly, evaluation is one area of comparative 
research that is sorely in need of greater attention. Studies of failed programs would be 
potentially as useful as profiles of programs that work well. 

rhe lack of objective guidelines about what to do to combat illiteracy is just one constraint 
facing policy-makers. In the countries examined here, policy directions are also heavily influ- 
enced by the structure of political authority. This constraint manifests itself in several ways. 
Actions on literacy can be particularly sensitive to political tensions between regional (or local) 
and national levels of government. A strong commitment to action on illiteracy at either of 
these levels is no guarantee that relevant policies will be aggressively implemented if support is 
withheld el.sewhere. In addition, at each level, literacy is an issue which tends not to fall 
squarely under the purview of a particular agency or leadership. I hus bureaucratic reshuffling 
as a response to the problem is a common, if not continual, occurrence. 
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Comparing examples of government response to illiteracy in several countries will help to 
make these and other points clearer. 



The lack of federal leadership and the limits of deeentrali/ation: The politics of 
literacy in the United States 

In the United States, responsibility lor literacy programs lies mostly at the state level, 
although partial funding Ibr many programs comes through the federal government and is 
matched or augmented by state funding. The federal role is. for a number of reasons, not 
particularly clear-sighted or effective. To begin with, efforts to improve literacy fall under the 
purview of at least three federal agencies - Kducation. Labor, and Health and Human Services. 
Some additional funding is spent by the U.S. Department of Justice as part of its administration 
of the Immigration Act - mostly on linglish as a Second Language (HSL) programs-. State 
officials frequently complain that they do not know which agency - and which department 
within it - to contact with questions about programs or funding for adult literacy, l-urther. like 
other funding areas of a non-military nature, adult literacy has not received high funding 
priority during the last decade. At the federal level, an estimated $1 to $2 billion are spent on a 
variety of programs, and considerable burden is placed on the states to come up with the bulk 
of funding'. Leadership at the federal level has also not signalled this issue as a high priority, 
although some recent changes are positive, including the greater attention on literacy from the 
White House, recent efforts of the U.S. Department of Labor to fund workplace literacy 
projects, and the recent creation of a live-year Center for Adult Literacy based at the University 
of Pennsylvania and joimly funded by the U.S. Departments of Iklucation. Labor, and Health 
and Human Services. 

The lack of consistent federal support has complicated matters for the stales, some of 
which have recently made commitments to promote literacy training more actively, l-or the 
states, the issue is inextricably tied to economic interests. In a context of declining traditional 
manufacturing, state oflicials have become more vocal about the need to raise educational 
levels in order to support growth strategies focused on promoting services and attracting high- 
technology investments. What state reformers confront, however, is a highly fragmented 
funding system that distributes responsibility for adult literacy training among the Job and 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA). Adult Basic Hducation (ABL.). and a handful of other, smaller 
programs, some initiated at the state level. In addition to posing administrative difliculties. 
these divisions often create •'turf battles" that can cause agencies to resist reforms designed to 
improve the overall delivery of services. I-or example, while experts urge oflicials to create 
more programs that blend practical training with basic skills and literacy instruction, vocational 
education administrators often manoeuvei to preserve the relative autonomy, and purity, of 
moiv traditional approaches to vocational training. 

State oflicials clearly recogni/e the need to unify or at least co-ordinate the various state- 
level programs and funding streams. A brief look at the efforts of three states will give some 
indication of the range for possible action in this direction and the difliculties states encounter 
when they try to alter the suitus quo. 

in Massachusetts, a change in policy came in l';S7. after (iovernor Dukakis called for 
increased volunteer efforts to combat illiteracy. At lirst. the plan was to set up a new oflice, the 
Commonwealth Literacy Campaign, to co-ordinate this new volunteer effort. But the very 
group assigned the initial co-ordinating task became highly critical of traditional approaches 
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relying solely on volunteers. Instead, the group ailvoeaieil tapping funding from other stale 
ageneies to pay professional instruetors {and to train volunteers). 

The content and .style of instruction, however, could not be workeil out completely without 
hrst solving the diflicult problem of who would be eligible for instruction and how access 
would be arranged. Thus the principal tool of the Coalition became one of co-ordinating actions 
among state agencies that already dealt with educationally neeily populations, such as the social 
services wellare. and unemployment oflices. A lir.st step was simply to assess the scone of 
existing literacy programs and to understanil which populations were alreadv being serveil and 
which undeiserveil. The Coalition then comlucteil a statewide survey of exi'stiiig programs and 
prepared a comprehensive database. The oflice planned, later, to trv to evaluate which pro- 
grams were mo.st successful anil to use those as moilels for pilot projects arounil the state, 

"I'w^'y^:'-' ^<H.ner had the Coalition's effort been launched in earnest that the plan ran 
into dilliculties. Beginning in IWS. Mas.sachu.setts found itself facing a severe budget crisis 
and lunding lor literacy initiatives c|uickly evaporated. Among other plans affected, a handfui 
()l W()rkplace literacy projects had to be curtailed, plans to open regional centers were aban- 
doned, and the Coalition had to limit its role to one of helping to co-oalinate funded literacy 
programs run by various agencies. 

Michigan has fareil much better with funiling of its new literacy initiative. The plan is part 
of a broader pro.|e-ct .started in January \W) to create a single system of access to all forms o\ 
publicly lunded basic training. The Michigan Opportunity .System will eventually issue cards to 
all potentia recipients and offer them training and education ba.seil on their skill levels .Some 
scrvice.s wil be pn.vided free of charge and others will require partial payment bv recipients 
The budget lor this project includes the state's full budget for adult education, about $2M) mil- 
lion, plus another .H.-S „r6 million in federal funds, The programs involved will be run throu-h a 
variety of agencies and institutions including JTPA. adult basic education programs, commu- 
nity colleges, and volunteer organi/.ations. 

The emphasis of the Michigan project is on workforce literacy. (Jiven the stale's declininj- 
maiuilactunng base, state oflieials perceive a need to prepare the" workforce for other, poten 
tially more demanding occupations, as well as for more complex jobs in remaining manufactur- 
ing. Ihey understand their role as one of "tearing down turf barriers" to enable disparate 
agencies to work together. Both state oflieials and business leaders also want to merge the 
content ot many educational and Job training programs, so that basic skills training is more 
immediately applicable to the workplace. But. as in Massachusetts, the uoal of smoothimi 
administrative obstacles seems to be taking precedence over attention to levisim: the content oV 
literacy instruetu.n. Still, the Michigan effort includes starting a number of pilot^iroiecls These 
will di Icr Irom existing programs mainly in that they will attempt to access all the services 
available m particul w counties and to be more thorough in their idenlilication of taii-el 
populations, Recipients of welfare, unemployment benelits. ami of other state ser\ ices will 
thus be assessed lor literacy skills and channelled into literacy proi-ranis. most of which will at 
leiist imtially observe traditional techniques, A basic skills training program will also be 
phased in gradually, as the details of how to assess individuals' skills, place them in appropriate 
programs, and evaluate their progress are worked out. 

Still another strategy for integrating state programs is being trieil in Mississippi. I lere. loo 
lor quite dillerent reasons, stale oflieials perceive a critical need to bolster econl.mic .rowtli 
through enhancing citi/ens' literacy skills. The stale is predominantly lural. and has a larijc 
poor and undereducated population. Although the stale has been somewhat successful in the 
past in attracting manufacturing linns that were relocating in search of cheaper, non-unioni/eil 
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labor, state olticials correctly perceive this strategy to be insutlicient lor luring high-tech 
businesses and advanced services to the state. Nor will the availability of low-wage labor be 
able to attract and hold many traditional nianiilacturing concerns, whose needs are changing. 
However the established system tor providing adult education is clearly inadequate to the task 
of raising educational levels and upgrading skills, particularly because existing pmgrams are 
run through the state'.s 15 community colleges, institutions that tail to reach the neediest 
groups, especially dispersed rural populations with poor access to these sites. 

in response to these concerns. Governor Mabus recently established a new OtHce tor 
I iteracy headed bv Karl Haigler. a lornier director of federal adult education in the Reagan 
administration. Tlie oflice will serve as an umbrella agency overseeing statewide hteracy 
initiatives. One of its main goals is to establish and follow strict evaluation criteria in relunding 
existinu programs. .State officials recogni/.e that the existing system rewards institutions tor 
niaimainimz enrolment, regardless of how students actually perform and whether or not they 
complete training. Mississippi lias also become the lirst state to pass a Basic Skills Income lax 
Credit that will reward businesses for organizing and funding workplace training programs. 

As in Massachusetts and Michigan, state officials also favor changing the relationship 
lietween job training and basic skills instruction, with greater overlap in the content ot voca- 
tional and literacv programs. Yet. as in other states, traditional bureaucratic divisions are 
iKMceiveil to be sJrious obstacles to this task, The director of the Office for Literacy observes 
that the -fossili/ation of thinking"" of vocational educators has prevented them from pursuing 
or supporting innovative approaches that would tie job skills and literacy training. One instruc- 
tor who designed such an innovative program (a "math for plumbers"" course that "even 
taught trigonometry"" bv combining mathematics instruction with vocational exerci.ses) was 
chastised by the state vocational oflice for altering the traditional curriculum, which contained 
no basic skills instruction. .Such con.servative thinking, and the administrative divisions that 
reinforce it, will change slowly even with aggressive leadership from the (Jovernor s ollice. 

At least in the short run. then, new stat.: initiatives are likely to result in "more of the 
same"" - more literacy programs offered to a wider clientele. Still, the convergence ot opinion 
in these three states about what needs to be done to enhance literacy programs is striking, 
especially when we consider the signilicant differences in the three states" economies. In all 
three literacy has become an important priority only in the last several years; in all three, 
interest is tied to economic growth strategies. State oflicials seem also to agree on the need to 
co-ordinate better the activities of various state agencies and departments that serve the 
populations most in need of literacy training. They agree, too. that one substantive change 
should b.- to encourage more oveilap between vocational and basic skills training, in all three 
cases there is a mounting concern, too. with evaluation of programs. The methods tor achiev- 
ini: these goals differ considerably, of course, and it would be useful to have lurther compara- 
tive research to weigh the success of various administrative and policy reforms as these ettort.s 
mature. 

The cases also point to some of the tensions that exi.si between federal and state-level 
policy Our impression is that most state oflicials view the federal policy as both inetticient and 
insincere They lind little guidance coming from the federal government about how to achieve 
integration ol .separately funded programs, and they have, as a result, begun to look to other 
states for examples of successful experiments'. The cases described here, together with a 
handful of programs in other states, will probably thus lind their importance magnihed as other 
states search for models for action. At the same time, of course, the limitations to state actions 
remain very real, Buduet constraints continually threaten to cut off innovative strategies betorc 
they have emerued from infancy, as has already happened U) some degree in Massachusetts, 
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Decentralization and local experimentation: The federal and provincial roles in Canada 

Provision of training in literacy and basic skills in C'lMuda is even more dcccntnli/L^I th-.n 
m the United States, There is „o othcially mandated role lor the federal ver J^^ 
and secondary education, which is under the dirvct control of the provinces FeS 
goyernment does provide some lundin, to post-secondary education, a?d t he racy p™^^ 
p ahca ly, tn.t support .s filtered through several different lederal depart,,,e ts The ^ 
federal Depart.oent ot I^.ducat.on. The Department of the Secretary of Stme a.,d the Crt ,c 
ot hn,ployn,ent and l.o.nijjration show the n,ost active interest in literacy and sS Th 
federal governroent d.rectly supports Frontier College', an institution that! C blcM 
devo ed to enhancing literacy skills of workers and disadvantaged groups (recen ly indteno 
Wies and the prison population), as well as a number of othtr program, 
hteracy programs h,r individuals in jail or on parole). In general, however tl^e S.l .r.^^^^n^ 
n,en, ,s not positioned to play a strong leadership role in th • lite .I^y 1 1^^^^^^^^^^ 
growing attention to the links between education and economic peifoi i uL~l^ 
■s i ugely understood to be one of providing seivices and policy sipports that ca i ot be h- d S 
by the provinces: sponsorship of the ivcent national literacy survey is a p ii e exr.i'e^ A 

^'""^ '"'""•^ '-i'^in/collaCiUS tlm,S;^ 

This situation has both advantages and disadvantages. On the positive side I.k-iI •n.fnn 
omy aMows .or experimentation and sometimes adoption of u^o odo , l;^- 1^^^^ 
approaches. In comparison with n.,st states in the United States, the C a i di pi v ce h e 
been on average more supportive of comnuinity-based groups and of an ove al ^ tc'.v th . 
favors ailoring programs to comnu.nity needs. On the negative side, tl e ck o S in 
strong hnancuil support at the federal level is rellected in a highly uneve and i so ^le^ 
very undevehjed, mfrastructuiv for delivering training. Whik' a ew proJin h ve beeK ib e 
o provide stibstantial, consistent funding and have kin btiilding lite acy progr s 
decade, other provinces have lagged behind and have had to rely oiun dit lov d ms 

^ .ulult basic training whether or not these organizations have proven themselves to be 

reflectrn^lldlSlc^sin .'"^''•"^•y '^'^'V ^'^'^^ substantially by province. The differences 
th h I P'.'^.^'*^'^'^^"'-^''^ '-■^•'"lomic C(.nditions - the poorest provinces are also those with 

he highest Illiteracy rates ^ and in part variation in other social patterns tha in ie e te-a V 
such as the proportion ot indigenous peoples and immigrants, Provinces with a n aio v or 1 
si/eable minority ot Prench-speakers also contend with a diffeiviit historical onte t^^^^^^^ 

on among older Canadians, French-speakers tend to have lower illite i cy t^t it th^^^^^^^^ 
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Not surprisingly, then, we find a wide variety of approaches to the 'iteracy issue Jn the 

p«,vi„ce». ollkials m- cxpcriimulmg with an ;™,;: ' " td ^^^^^^^ 

nesDite the dilterences in approach at the provincial level, efforts do exist to co-ordniatc 
• T ^^.Ta^.^ nuonu provinces and to share information about successful pro- 
actK,ns a ce^la c grcc^^^^n^^^ Jisse.ninates infornuuion about literacy pro- 

grams. The Council ot \; ""'"^ . vvestern provinces have also collaborated 

j'nims in the various provinces. The Atlantic anu mt wlmcim ymyn 

reslsilJility for literacy shifts frequently within provinces (as recently occurred in Ontario), 
introducing uncertainty about the continuity of existing programs. 
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structures that will not appear to place provinces in competition with one another by placing the 
reputation ot their education systems in jeopardy. Any international organization seeking to 
influence the direction of literacy policy in Canada should be prepared to work directly with 
policy-makers and providers at the provincial and community levels, in addition to reiyine on 
contacts through federal agencies. 

Reconciling national guidelines with local autonomy: Adult education and adult 
literacy in Sweden 

Sweden's adult education system is undoubtedly one of the most comprehensive, and best 
organized, among OI-C I) nations, in 1986. at least half the Swedish civilian labor force was 
involved in .some kmd of education or retraining, including both public- and private-.sector 
prograim. In contrast. 27 million U.S. workers, or slightly less than one-quarter of the 1 12 mil- 
lion civilian labor force, were counted as having participated in a minimum of one occurrence 
of orgam/ed training during 1984'. Only a small fraction of Swedish adult education, however 
IS specihcally adult liicran- training. At least until recently, the general perception in Sweden 
has lieen that illiteracy is not a significant problem except perhaps as it affects immigrants it 
should be noted however that Sweden has recently set aside SKr 10 billion (approximately 
*^ billion) to be spent over 5 years as part of its "working life renewal fund'* and to be used 
tor .structural adjustments of the labor force (more on this below). Presumably some of these 
monies will be used for remedial literacy and basic skills training even though to the best of 
our knowledge, no funds have been specifically designated as such. Indeed, in a fairly recent 
paper on adult literacy in Sweden. Kenneth Abrahamsson provides some vivid examples of 
ca.ses of needed remedial basic skills training". At the Ortviken pulp and paper mill for 
instance, a plant undergoing majoi technological upgrading, management and the trade union 
with the help of professional trainers, identified M) workers out of a total of 7(H) as needimi 
retraining, including 75 to 125 with extensive basic skills needs, in another instance, that of a 
4 .MM)-employee car factory, a survey of approximately I .500 of the workers identified 500 in 

. ...o. More broadly, the unions have estimated that during the first 

halt of 1986, only 2 per cent of employees with less than nine years of .schooling received more 
than one week of company-paid training, even though 25 per cent of the employees had spent 
less than nine years in .school". Still, whether or not literacy training is actually reaching the 
neediest workers, much can be learned from the Swedish experience since it offers in contrast 
to the United States and Canada, an example of an adult education system that attempts to be 
levX " '"^''1 national 

A unique feature of the Swedish system is that much of adult education is "popular 
education . supported by the State but administered independently. i\)pular forms include a 
network of "folk high schools". Another important type of popular education is represented by 
the study group associations". These groups were formed early in the century by workers' 
associations and other interest groups, and they gradually came to be less clo.sely associated 
with particular ideologies and interest groups, The eleven existing associations sponsor 
thousands of study circles, Although the.se groups are supported mainly by funds from the 
government and municipalities (participants also pay a small fee), subject matter and focus are 
deterinined independently by sponsoring as.sociations. Courses consist on average of about 
J) to 3( hours during about 10 meetings. Participating in the circles, which together accounted 
tor 28.4 per cent ot adult education in 1986. is a way of life for some .segments of the 
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population. In providing the network of Iblk high schools and study groups. Sweden goes 
beyond most other developed countries in making the opportunity tor litelong education a 
ivality for its citizens. 

Also unique to .Sweden is a system promoted recently by the country's labor unions to 
make company-based training more widely accessible and more responsive to bmad educa- 
tional uoals of workers. The unions pushed the government to establish renewal funds in 
which companies were forced to deposit 10 per cent of their profits tor a single year. 19«S or 
rouiihlv SKr 10 billion), and then draw from these funds over a live-year period to pay tor 
traininii, research, and development. Unions in the companies have a say m how these funds arc 
used, and one general stipulation is that much of the money spent on training must go to basic 
traininu for those workers with little formal schooling. Recently, the unions have pushed for 
even niore aggressive policies on company training that would guarantee workers with minimal 
formal .schooling supplementary training. 

A third distinctive feature of the Swedish system is the important role played by the 
municipalities in organizing adult education. The municipalities have considerable leeway in 
oruani/inu programs but respond to a national policy with national standards and curriculum. 
The emphasis of the municipal programs is on serving adults who have not been able to 
complete secondarv education and who may want to qualify for university entrance. In the 
|y7()s the municipal svstem was expanded to include a semi-autonomous organization provid- 
ing adult literacv trainimi (writing, reading, and mathematics). Still a fairly small part of the 
adult education system, literacy training has served mainly immigrants, who make up over halt 
the studems. and Swedes who have failed in school, are unemployed, or who have learning 
disabilities. It is fairly common for training for the latter group to be co-ordirated with other 
social agencies serving disadvantaged populations, 

.Some criticisms of the Swedish system of adult education include the observation that 
access is considerably greater for those with more years of initial schooling. In addition, 
observers point out that adult education in Sweden involves mostly part-time, intermittent study 
over long periods of time. While appropriate to certain kinds of educational enhancement 
courses, this model is not very effective in literacy training. Also, the system comprises a wide 
variety of tvpes and levels of education, and the lack of systematic connections among the 
various programs inav contribute to the low rate of progression IVoni adult education into 
hiuher education. I-inally. some observers have pointed out that even though the share of the 
population with less than nine years of schooling has decreased steadily, from 65 per cent in 
|%() to about 2.^ per cent in 1^80 and to a low projected rate of only 4 per cent in 201). higher 
rates of participation in formal schooling disguise persistent inequities in educational content 
and student performance by group'". Adult education programs have not generally been struc- 
tured to respond to these inequities. The -success" of the Swedish .system, in fact, tends to be 
inferred from statistics such as grade level completion and participation rates in various 
programs rather than according to tight assessment standards. 

Such observations aside, the Swedish experience still provides a useful confast to that of 
the United States and Canada, countries which are still struggling to constmct an admimstrauve 
svstem that would allow simultaneously for local autonomy and adherence to national stan- 
dards, and would eliminate some of the barriers that now exist among the branches ot adult 
education. The more porous system in Sweden seems not only to accomplish these goals but 
also to permit active and direct participation of a wider set of interest groups, most notably 
those leprescminu the interests of labor. Finally, the strong role played by forms ot popular 
education seems V. support those educators in the United States and Canada who advocate 
greater emphasis on learner-directed programs, peer instruction, and, more generally, the 
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Searchin}. for an appropriate delivery model: The HkIu Ibr literaey in Franee 

it) vivid contrast to Sweden, l-ranee has kept provision ot hteracy training cmite separate 
Iron) the rest ol us education system. As we noted earlier, until the last decade, illiteracy was 
generally viewed as a problem of migrant workers, l-ven provisions for lifelong learning that 
esulted H-om talks hetween the government and industry, and extended to workers the riuht to 
ake tune of I work to attend classes, led ntainly to expansion of l-rench-language instruction for 
immiiirant workers. Numerous \.)luntary organizations, in addition, formed to offer lanj-uaue 
training lor immigrants. The situation is summari/ed by one observer as follows: 

-The voluntary ori-ani/ationsl are relatively recent. frec|uently partisan in oriuin. anil after 
an initial phase of unsuccessfully seeking to undertake further political mobilization 
among migrants, have become pragmatic in their field of action and ability to neuotiate 
government subsidies lor their educational undertakings... it has been the custom when 
looking at underachievemcnt in schools or adult illiteracy, to note that it must be a 
migrant problem-. C^.nsequently, an abundant body of research on the education of 
migrants children and adult migrants exists N\ith a wealth of comparative iiuropean 
experietice. The same is not true lor the need of adult nationals."" 



I'ollowini; the publication of the 1984 report to the Prime Minister on illitcracv the 
government set up an interministerial Committee to conduct research and co-ordinate efforts to 
combat Illiteracy. I he interministerial body, significantly, does not have its .Secretariat in the 
Ministry ot hducaiion. which has remained somewhat aloof from the uroup's efforts and fron) 
policy regarding literacy in general. The effect is to perpetuate a svstem in which initiatis es on 
iteracy remain fragmented, divided among various agencies that serve different segments of 
the population with high educational needs. The interministerial group is poorly funded and 
canm,t Itself sp(,nM,r major new programs. The group does try to help co-ordinate literacy 
policy in ditlerent parts ol the country through regional representation, but wititout the abilitv 
to either extend or withhold funding, the coherence between national and l..cal level policy 

The relative weakness of the literacy campaign in I rancc mav reflect simply a lack of 
strong contntitntent' Potentially powerful vehicles lor addressing t"he problen, re aire dv i 

nannlovTw'V"''::;'; M^'- " "-"'"^ -^dits asail ble , 

unemployed woiker.s. Still, for certain groups of these workers, the system of training credit is 
now being c-xtended to oiler up to I |,H, hours worth of retraining rather than th 'stand d 
450 hours. Also, the Interministerial Committee is looking into ways in which to redirect 
. nrmitum annual training ntonies set aside hy I Vench lirnts under the law to efforts promoting 
l.teracy and basic skill training, Additionally, the Interntinisterial Comntittee is pushing f or t e 
creation of a systen, of ••individualized training credits" UrcJiHornnuion /;J/m«uO Z 
schoo drop-outs or school-delicient youths that would allow them to collect up to I (,()() ho „• 
ot remedial training over a period of several years, 



The United Kingdom's "bottom-up" literacy movement 

It is iisclul i(. take a biicl look at literacy campaigns in the United Kingdom since they 
present yet another cNstinctive pattern of pohcy and training. In contrast to both Hance and 
Svvcden which emphasi/e strongly the use of professional trainers in adult education and 
literacv programs, the United Kingdom has until relatively recently built its literacy campaign 
upon the efforts of voluntary organi/ations. The vocal demands of community-based worker.s 
in the British Association of Settlements helped to stimulate the creation ot a three-year plan 
tor a national literacy campaign between m and I^VS. Key to the plan was the participatic.n 
of the BBC in advcitisinu to recruit both learners and volunteer instructors. The governmem 
also announced funding o I €1 million per year to be disbursed to local literacy programs and a 
co-orclinatimi hodv was formed to oversee the campaign. The response went considerably 
hevond initial expectations. The three-year campaign attracted 1 33 (HM) '''^"'i J^J,"]^^^ 
initially tar.ctinu male, working-class learners with very limited abilities the BBC broadened 
its approach to try to attract a more diverse group of learners with a wider mix ot skills. 

After the lirst three vears. the campaign underwent some signilicant changes. The national 
advcriisimz and recruitment effort ended, and responsibility for co-ordination was shilied to a 
new and ^smaller bodv. the Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Unit. With considerably less 
funding and a budiiet 'that was subject to year-by-year renewal, the unit switched the emphasis 
to local responsibility for recruitment of students and volunteers. Not surprisingly, the number 
of learners coming fors^ aid each year decreased. In the broader political context ol budget cuts 
in education, and uncertainty about the fate of existing programs, links could not be established 
between various programs serving underskilled populations. Difficulties stemming from the 
heavv reliance on Nolunteers the need for better instructor training and more program 
coiHinuitv. for example - have not been addressed given the dearth ol lunds. 

The initial stages of the l^TOs literacy campaign suggested a successful model for 
combiiiinii Strom: state action, media participation, and community support. But the tate ot the 
campaign following the start-up period warns of some of the dangers ol attempting a lacile 
switch in responsibility from the national to the local level without providing sull.cient lunding 
or infrastructure to ensure program continuity. At the same time, this experience highlights the 
importance of strong community participation as perhap.s a necessary, though not ,sullicient. 
coiKlition for ,successnil implementation of national policy. 

But in recent years, recoiini/ing both benelits and limitations of the policy pursued in the 
early \mu the cnitral go\ eminent has been providing stronger linancial and programmatic 
support to the Adult Literacy and Basic Skill Unit's activities, while preserving the local 
orientation. 



Awaitinu national awareiie.s.s: The Federal Republic ol (Jermany" 

(icrmanv's hi«'h rate of economic growth and its long tradition of compulsory schooling 
have toiiether made public recognition of any literacy problem in the country slow to develop. 
Nevertheless, there are clear signs that such a problem d(K's exist. The Cierman Commission lor 
UNLSCO estimates that there are M) (MM) to ^ million illiterates in Germany'^ It is inerea.s- 
iniilv clear too. that adults with poor literacy skills include many who have completed all 
compulsois years of schooling but who still lind themselves unable to cope with the literacy 
demands of employment and civic participation. 
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Recognition ol' the problem began in the late |y7{)s, when a handful of adult education 
institutes also initialed literacy programs. Literacy instruction was an entirely new Held in 
German adult education, which had previously focused on vocational training and general 
education. Over the next several years, and particularly between 1979 and 1982, increased 
publicity about illiteracy and the active backing of some slate governments {for example. 
Lower Saxony and Norihrhine-Wesifalia) encouraged growing demand for these programs. The 
number of adult education institutes ollering literacy instruction rose to 120 by 1982. 

vSteady expansion of the numbers of both courses and students characterized the remainder 
of the decade. After 1982, this expansion was supported and monitored by the German Adult 
Hducation Association's literacy project. The project conducted annual surveys of literacy 
programs at adult education institutes between 1982 and 1985, and found that the number of 
participants more than doubled during that time. By 1986, more than 6 (KM) learners were taking 
literacy courses in around 242 (or approximately one in three) adult education in.stitutes'- . 

Despite this clear indication of progress, a number of problems remain to be addressed in 
the German system. As in some of the other countries whose efforts we have proliled, the 
system of financing literacy programs creates some inequities. There has been no national 
funding of literacy provision. Hach adult education institute fund.s its own programs, and 
institute budgets are in turn provided by the community. Not surprisingly, the commitment to 
providing training is uneven and does not necessarily rellect the level of need in various 
region.s. In fact, the distribution of programs suggests that rural populations are being under- 
served, while the lack of a direct national assessment of the population makes it diflicult to 
assess whether other groups who need attention may be diflicult to reach through the network 
of institutes. 

A further problem involves the content of literacy training. Although in 1985 about 80 per 
cent of the adult education institutes were co-operating with other organizations such as job 
centers and welfare olTices, co-operation tended to focus on recruiting learners rather than 
revising the content of programs. 

In the first years of rapid expansion, literacy programs have been largely separated from 
other types of training in vocational and basic skills. Recent calls for greater overlap between 
these types of training may result in significant changes; for now, the integration of objectives 
and methods, and the bridging of programs in institutes with training in other types of 
institutions, including the private sector, remain the major challenges in the German case. 



Overview 

This survey of national [K)licy and remedial literacy programs in several OLXT) countries 
draws attention to some recurring themes. In every country the design and implementation of 
policy measures are strongly influenced by the nature of political links and tensions between 
national, regional, or local levels. In addition, the relationship of literacy initiatives to the 
existing institutional schooling and training f Vimiework varies substantially from one country to 
another and even among different regions in the same country. Both these variables, in turn, 
may affect the efficiency with which available funding can be used in a co-ordinated way to 
combat illiteracy and the degree to which standards of evaluation and accountability can be 
successfully applied. And yet, despite national and local differences, several common goals do 
emerge from our review of individual country efforts in literacy. Two are particularly worthy of 
note. 
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First, virtually all policy groups arc struggling with the issues of evaluation and accounta- 
bility. In the absence of pertbrmance assessment, planners are tempted to continue supporting 
existing programs while only tentatively funding other approaches that theory, political pres- 
sure, or a combination of both, appear to advocate. In fairness, however, program planners and 
policy-makers are usually ill-equipped to assess how well or poorly the new approaches may 
work, even though the shortcomings of the old approaches may be better understood. 

Second, despite limited evaluation tools, policy is evolving towards favoring a multiplicity 
of delivery modes that include funding not only for mainstream institutions but also for work- 
based and community-based groups. In this respect, there seems to be a growing consensus 
among researchers and policy-makers that traditional literacy training and basic skills training 
should be brought together, both as a way of improving co-ordination of programs and as a 
means of maximizing the effectiveness of both types of training substantively and financially. 
Here too, however, policy-makers lack assessments of the effectiveness of different delivery 
modes, making their task of promoting the strongest possible institutional arrangements all the 
more difficult. In the next chapter, we turn to a discussion of alternative literacy efforts, 
particularly to those linking remedial literacy instruction to basic skills training and workplace 
performance. 
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Chapter 5 



LITERACY, PRODUCTIVITY, AND (iROWTH: CONTEXTUAL 
REMEDIAL LITERACY TRAINING 



It has become commonplace to refer to a number ol broad trends in arguing that strong ties 
exist between literacy levels and productivity in the advanced economies. Most commonly, 
perhaps, observers note that Mie structure of these advanced economies is changing with the fast 
growth of the high technology and service sectors, and the relative decline of traditional 
manufacturing. New jobs requiring new mixes of skills are being created while unskilled 
industrial jobs are declining. Also significant is the trend towards greater participation in the 
labor force by women, minorities, migrants, and other groups which may have had less access 
to education and hence fewer skills but which are now growing as a share of the total 
workforce. 

More broadly, the argument contiiuies, lirms have reorganized internally in response to the 
changed economic climate since the mid-IM7()s. In particular, increasing international competi- 
tion and market diversification have led lirms in all advanced economies to search for ways to 
reorder production so that they can respond more quickly and with greater flexibility to market 
shifts. One casualty of this change in strategy has been allegiance to traditional work structures. 
In industry, firms are seeking to reorganize production so that departments and sub-contractors 
may work together more closely and with greater responsiveness. For industrial workers, the 
changes often mean greater demands on them to be able to handle varied tasks, to respond to 
unexpected situations, to understand the relationship of various tasks inside the lirm, and to 
communicate more readily both with other workers anil with management'. 

The .service sector has not been immune from a similar process of restructuring. Although 
considerable attention has focused on the creation of a large pool of low-skilled .service jobs in 
the advanced economies, this trend represents only part of the story. In sectors as dilTerent as 
busines.s services and retailing, we lind that the organizational structure of firms has been 
altered to allow for more rapid product development, increased attention to customer/client 
service and sales, and greater reliance on proprietary technology as a means of producing a 
distinctive lirm image. I'he implications for individual workers are vast. They tend to be calle I 
on to train more extensively in the use of special technologies, to deal more often and in more 
complex ways with clients, and to retrain more frequently as positions and departments change 
in function. As in manufacturing, these trends imply greater demand lor communications skills 
and skills in retrieving and analyzing information in a more uncertain environment'. In short, 
then, in both sectors of the economy, many jobs have become more demanding. 
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The economic cost of illiteracy 



The literature linking basic .skills of the labor force to the competitiveness of individual 
firms and the economic performance of nations is large but relatively recent, In Canada, for 
example, the Hudson Institute has recently published a report on the skill needs of the Canadian 
labor force'. In the United States, the Department of Labor jointly with the American Society of 
Training and Development has recently completed a large-scale study of skill and training 
needs in the national economy*. This work followed an earlier study by the Hudson Institute, 
Workforce 2000, also commissioned by the U.S. Department of Labor\ A large number of 
similar studies is now available tor most OHCD countries. 

However, almost all of the relatively new literature on basic skills is of a descriptive, 
prescriptive, and. mostly, qualitative nature, and little has been done so far to assess the direct 
costs of basic .skill and literacy deliciencies on productivity and economic output, 

A large and growing number of employers now recognize that delicient basic skills and 
functional illiteracy are a cost to their operations and that the problem is far more serious than 
they once believed. For example, in a recent survey of 6()0 senior managers representing a 
bn)ad spectrum of Canadian industry, the Conference Board of Canada found that about one- 
third of businesses reported serious difficulties in areas such as the introduction of new 
technology, product quality, and productivity because of basic skills deficiencies in the labor 
force''. 

In addition to being limited, the available direct evidence describing the costs of basic 
skills and literacy deficiencies for business is often controversial because of methodological 
nieasureniem issues. For the United States, Kozol estimated the direct cost of adult functional 
illiteracy on business at $20 billion in 1985, plus $237 billion in lifetime earnings forfeited by 
men aged 25-30 with less than high school level attainment. In Canada, the Canadian Business 
Task Force on Literacy estimated losses for Canadian business from known costs at C$ 4 bil- 
lion annually in the late 1980s. Simply extrapolating from this figure to the United States, 
Mikulecky suggests that nearly $40 billion are lost annually by U.S. business as a result of 
illiteracy^ We have no way of knowing how near or wide of the mark such estimates fall. 

Indirect quantitative evidence linking literacy to economic performance can be found in 
the work of economists relating skill levels of individual workers to both individual earnings 
and lirm output. Typical studies involve measuring the gains of an increase in human capital, as 
measured by additional firm training or additional formal education, to the earnings of individ- 
ual workers or the output of firms. Such measurement is indirect in that it does not measure the 
impact of the lack of skills on economic performance, but rather the impact of an increase in 
skills. In general, this literature tends to support the notion that higher skill levels translate into 
both higher individual earnings and higher firm productivity. Perhaps the most compelling 
aggregate evidence is that drawn from the work of economist Edward Deni.son suggesting that 
more than half of the productivity increases in the U.S. economy between 1929 and 1969 can 
be associated with on-the-job training and learning. More importantly, Denison shows that on- 
the-job training and learning during the period was twice as important as technology in 
boosting productivity". 

While the relationship between skill level and productivity has existed for quite some 
time, as suggested by the work of Denison and others, the perception is that this relationship 
has intensified over the last decade or so because of the rapidly changing nature of work and 
skills under conditions of intense transformation in technology and in the nature of competition. 
Business groups' growing interest in basic skills and literacy training stems in part from this 
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growing perception that timctional illiteracy is a threat to advanced nations' competitive status 
in a more rapidly changing, and more competitive, international economy. And yet, as we noted 
in Chapter I, despite the change in rhetoric, business commitment to basic skills and literacy 
training remains highly uneven. The reasons Ibr hesitation vary. Some firms have been able to 
rely on other strategies - especially technological upgrading and more careful recruiting - to 
continue to manage the skill mix in their workforces. Others have devoted their energies to 
revamping in-hoiise training in ways that address the problem obliquely^ Part of the blame, 
too, must lie with educators, many of whom have been slow to alter traditional approaches to 
literacy and basic skills training. Imported by firms that perceive a problem, many programs 
simply supply high school equivalency courses or basic literacy training that accomplishes 
little, both because the number of hours of instruction lends to be low and because the content 
is so far removed from workers' everyday experience that lessons are promptly forgotten'". 

It is clear, then, that both sides pedagogy and work organization - need to be addressed 
if more effective practices are to be put in place. On one side, learning must be changed by 
altering both the content and the style to address workers' immediate and long-term needs, 
rather than to prepare workers to perform predetermined, specific tasks in the lirm or to pursue 
goals established by educators. On the other side, work itself must be reorganized to maximize 
use of workers' new learned competencies, and to develop second-order competencies upon 
which additional training can be built. The growing recognition that the two efforts must be 
related has already led to the creation of some promising, innovative programs. While it is too 
early to evaluate their success in most cases, we can learn from surveying the key features of 
some apparently effective experiments in various countries. 



Union participation 

\\n what may seem obvious reasons, many lirms in OI:CI) Member countries have 
consistently opposed union participation in the planning and delivery of workplace training or 
literacy programs. Unions, lor their part, have sometimes been wary of employer-sponsored 
education programs because they fear that work rules will be affected and promotions may be 
tied to members' performance. I{vidence from ongoing experiments in union participation in 
workplace programs suggests, however, that these institutions may be uniquely positioned to 
address simultaneously the problems of work reorganization and enhancing learners' skills. 
SevtMal examples illustrate the promise and also indicate the ranye of patterns through which 
union participation can occur. 

Sweden is undoubtedly the country with the broadest union participation in literacy and 
workplace training. As we noted in Chapter 4, it was union pressure that led to the 1985 
provisions requiring firms to set aside a portion of prolits for a renewal fund partially dedicated 
to training. The unions had already established a strong tradition of participation in adult 
education. Two organizations founded by the unions - the Workers Hducation Association and 
the Hducalional Association of Salaried Hmployees - organize adult study circles that annually 
enroll about one million participants. Unions also inlluence adult education through the 
20 labor-organized folk high schools and claim to include one out of six union members 
nationally in some sort of educational activity. While most of the activities of unions involving 
study circles and folk high schools occur away from the workplace and are not work-related, 
the trend has been towards more active involveinent with workforce training since the I97{)s, 
when the .Swedish government passed measures aimed at democratizing work. Unions 
responded by backing programs to help train worker representatives, by encouraging study 
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circles to fiK'iis on workplace culture and history, and by safeguarding provisions lor paid 
educational leave". 

Participation in the oversight of spending of the funds set aside in m5 has given the 
unions their clearest opportunity to inlUience workplace training directly. Firms have generally 
resisted using part of the set-aside to fund adult programs for poorly educated workers, and 
such programs have been established only where unions have actively pushed tor them. No 
evaluation is yet available of programs that have been set up using the renewal funds. One ca.se 
that has received considerable attention, though, is the experience of a truck factory ui Gothen- 
burg, where 777 out of 4 220 employees had less than nine years of schoolmg. The umon 
prcssurcd to have the equivalent of %5 million of the renewal funds devoted to establishing low- 
level courses in Swedish. Hnglish, mathematics, and computer usage that were made available 
to employees during working hours and without loss of job benefits, in the tirst two-and-a-halt 
years of the program. 2M) employees participated, with a low drop-out rate of 10 per cent. 
Because students were drawn into the program by department, instruction could be tailored 
s(»niewhat to include material from the workplace. Absenteeism in participating departments 
apparently went down during the program, and production rates were held constant despue the 
time away from work devoted to study' '. 

Despite the strong tradition of union participation in adult education, initiatives such as the 
one at Gothenlnirg mark a departure from the past because they necessitate direct involvement 
in education at the workplace. Continuing this trend may be necessary to the goal ot truly 
democratizing the Swedish workplace". In particular, such workplace programs may be able to 
reach a population - poorly eilucated Swedish-born adults - who has not participated m large 
numbers in the municipal adult education system, where most literacy training has been located 
until now. 

A second, quite different type of union participation is that found in the U.S. automobile 
industry since the early I^XOs. In m2 Ford and the United Auto Workers (U AW) agreed to 
establish a jointlv-run program to assist workers with education and training. Similar agree- 
ments were subsequently reached between the IJAW and the two other major automobile 
makers. Chrvsler and Cleneral Motors. The organizations are unique in that they arc entirely co- 
managed by company and union representatives. They are also richly fumled. drawing oft a 
"tax" based on the total number of employee hours worked. 

The UAW-(IM Human Resources Center, founded in 1984. m)W claims the title of the 
largest privately-funded education center in the world, serving 400 000 IJAW-represented (JM 
employees distributed in 147 plants. Programs that the center supports (on a ^.1.^0-200 milhon 
annual budget, representing 19 cents per hour worked, or about .S4(M) for each of .^20 0(H) active 
workers) include health and safety education, job-related skill development, tuition assistance, 
pre-a-tircment planning, and tmining and job placement for displaced workers. The organiza- 
tion operates 1 2 centers located near (JM plants throughout the eastern, southern, and midwest- 
crn United States. 

Only a small portion of these programs involves basic skills or literacy training. Bui such 
training is. at least in theory, available to all eligible workers. Displaced workers applying for 
help with training and job placement are assessed in reading and mathematics, if their basic 
skills are found to be too low for them to benefit from either classroom or on-the-job training, 
they are referred to an outside provider for CiKD (high-.school equivalem) courses or remedial 
instruction. Virtually all such instruction is performed by outside vendors. Similarly, most 
active workers who are shown to be in need of remedial training are referred to local schools 
for GHD or other adult education courses. In the plants, problems with basic skills are more 
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acute now than in the past because job classifications arc undergoing change and workers must 
often retrain in order to quality for newly defined, generally broader job classifications. The 
affected workers tend to be skilled tradesmen who have considerable seniority in the plants and 
who average between 40 and 45 years of age. They have been out of school for many years, 
and many have a negative attitude towards traditional forms of schooling. 

Not surprisingly, the UAW-GM center has found that sending workers to traditionally 
structured adult education courses does not always respond well to cither company or worker 
needs. Representatives of UAW-GM have recently worked with the Literacy Ccmer at Central 
Michigan University to develop a grant from the U.S. Department of Education to create 
literacy training programs that are more sensitive to learners' backgrounds and more closely 
tied to their experience on the job. The plan is to set up pilot projects at several plants that will 
offer work-related, competency-based training centered around instruction using words, 
phrases, and tasks encountered at work. The hope is that the program will address the two most 
serious problems of the existing basic skills programs: recruitment of learners, given the clear 
stigma attached to training that is labelled **remediar\ and retention of students in courses that 
reproduce the traditional classroom setting that many learners have already encountered and 
rejected. One component of the project will be teaching adult education instructors about work 
in the plants so that they can train other teachers to relate instruction to work experiences, 

Michigan \s project planners could look North for an example of a program that is already 
incorporating many of these ideas, 'i wo years ago, the Ontario Federation of Labor received 
funding from the province of Ontario to establish workplace basic skills programs. The 
province \s Ministry of Kducation had established a fund for such projects but found that few 
employers actually applied; the Federation of Labor was more than willing to play a major role 
in designing programs for unionized workplaces. The Basic Fiducation for Skills Training 
program (BKST) is not just endorsed by the unions but is entirely under their direction. BHST 
currently runs some 1(H) groups with 6 to 12 people per group. In at least 80 per cent of the 
cases, companies agree to share some of the cost; workers attend the groups for four hours a 
week, two hours on company time and two on workers* unpaid time. 

The BKST program, perhaps more than any other workplace program we have found, is 
structured to emphasize the linkage between learning and workplace experience. The program 
is not presented as one designed to address workers* *deliciencies* or to improve their grade- 
level assessments. Organizers have found that in order to facilitate recruitment they must stress 
the fact that workers already possess valuable skills, including, in most cases, the ability to read 
and write at a low level. Classes are led by volunteers /hw the workpluee, who are trained by 
program organizers. According to the programVs diivctors, the success of the program to date 
rests partly on the ability of the union to recruit and retain learners by creating an atmosphere 
of trust and by informing other, non-participating workers about the project so that participants 
d(j not face ridicule from their peers. Whether or not this crucial feature can be maintained after 
two years, when the groups will be continued by the companies themselves, and without BFiST 
funding, remains to be seen. Also, one criticism that has been raised against the BfiST program 
is that little attention has been paid to the issue of how to help learners continue improving their 
skills after they have reached the limit of what the program can offer. 

In summary, union participation has in some places allowed for precisely the type of 
experimentation in linking remedial education to work experience that many experts and 
business leaders have called lor. f^ars about unions using inlluencc over training to eliallenge 
companies* prerogatives appear to be unfounded. On the contrary, goals that are dillicult to 
achieve in workplace programs - high levels of recruitment and retention, relevance to work 
tasks, and reinforcement of supportive relationships at work - may be best pursued where 
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worker representatives, and participants themselves, are closely involved in planning and 
running educational programs. 



Curriculum reform 

The examples described above point to a second area of change that is likely to alter the 
effectiveness of adult worker training. As we already noted, tratiitional curricula of adult 
programs, including most of those sold as •'workplace literacy", consist of standard high 
school equivalency or remedial training that takes very little account of the backgrounds or 
occupations of learners. The trend appears now to be changing, as employers and learners are 
joining literacy experts in calling for more examples of customized curricula. 

One noteworthy example is a project to develop literacy training materials for workers and 
trainees in the banking industry in the United States. The American Bankers Association 
commissioned a study of low-level jobs in banking for which some firms have noted difhculty 
in recruiting workers with sulliciimi skills'*. The result was a profile of skill needs in various 
jobs that is now being used by a division of the publishing house .Simon and Schusier to 
prepare customized basic skills training materials for the banking industry. 

This sectoral approach generalizes a practice familiar in scattered, smaller programs where 
customized curricula are already in use. In the United States, the traditional separation between 
adult literacy and vocational education has in the past limited the adoption of such an approach 
(recall the example of the program in Mississippi that was discontinued because it did not meet 
the standards of the established vocational curriculum). Other scattered programs continue as 
quiet successes. In New York C'ity. for example, the local government sponsors an expanding 
program to teach adult learners the skills they will need to enter publicly-funded nursing 
programs. A number of states, too. are working to set up collaborative cross-agency projects 
that will require customized curricula to meet the needs of particular target populations. And in 
a few sectors, business representatives are already working with local community colleges to 
create courses designed to meet the needs of technical personnel in their industries. 

In (\mada, the BF.S T program just described has made the fully customized curriculum 
the centerpiece of its program. No degree of standardization exists so that groups are free to use 
whatever materials seem best suited to their needs, l-earners bring in the materials themselves 
and are encouraged to draw on texts from home and from their communities as well as from 
work, l-rontier ( ollege. a federally funded institution devoted to basic education and literacy in 
C^anada. has also partially adopted this approach. In addition to designing pilot programs that 
incorporate workplace tasks and materials into course work. Frontier College has developed a 
workshop to teach businesses how to set up programs using job-related materials. It is interest- 
ing to note that Frontier C\)llege has seen much more interest in establishing such programs in 
manufacturing lirms and liule demand Irom services. This experience may rellect differences in 
educational attainment of the labor force between manufacturing and service lirms, with levels 
of literacy and basic skills performance lower in the former than the latter. But it may also 
rellect the tendency for services lirms to develop their own customized forms of training in 
order to prepare workers at all levels to handle proprietary technology and procedures. 

As the trend towards adopting customized curricula continues, we can expect to see the 
proliferation of two patterns. In one model, instructors will be trained to teach using any sorts 
ol materials, and course content will respond entirely to circumstance and to learners' needs, as 
is already being done in the BHST program. In the other, educators will begin to develop 
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materials that arc customi/ed tor particular groups - technicians in a particular industry tor 
example. Many more cases already exist where this second strategy is in se T i See 
he future w.ll be that such programs will no longer he classiLd as e th r vrul I 
remedtal bu, w.ll combine both types of training in C(,ntent as well as in 1 d g i i^^^^^^ 
w I also become more blurred between the content of pn,gran,s conducted in the w rkn cc 

U n tor success, but m combu,ation with other changes it can apparently make a iJn t -^^^^ 
difference m program records of achievement. Mt'i'iiuint 

Restructuring work as a training strategy 

Just as classroom training must be related to work content in order to be effective work 
n e t must be n,ade n,ore responsive to training methods and needs. This ha bee Icmu n 
s ued by l.oth eckication researchers and business analysts, Research wit n I tary per j 
has shown that wher, learners receive basic skills training and the., continue r.nrdJteriobs 
they retauHess than half of what they have learned wilhin eight wee s " Bu , ^ nXs^^^ 
po.n tout t at ass,gnu,g workers narrow, repetitive tasks lin,its their abilities to n ew ski 
quickly and to respond to unexpected situations. Restructuring work then is ri i. ■ I . , ,h 
of enhancing both workers" competencies and firm prX'titity ^ 

This strategy has already been demonstrated to be effective in a handful of nnidlv 
re.structunng sectors where new con,petitive pressures have generated mwTapnrnS^ 
work organ./at.on. Son,e of these cases occur where decentrali/-,tio., Tp X,i Zh ' c e ,ed 
plethora c,f new small linus; traditional hierarchical relationships aT Z " ^ w d 
ep aced with n,ore lUnd work structures that allow workers to perforn, a wil- , ix oVt'.; s 
take part ,n seme decisions about the organization of work, a d even contrVb it to product' 
design. Their experiences help to expand skill levels, which in turn suppor t ^x hi. 3^^^^^ 
production based on fast response to rapidly shifting demand" ^ ^ ' " 

traeitt in Mrikii gly d Herein scllinss. In sonic scgnicnis ol lhc- service sector new coi,in,.ihi.„. 

E S" „™ Z '"T "' """.r'-^^y As in nuinuraclurii, on r^ Z S 
to hrtak apart and recombine traditional y separate departments so ih .i ..wh .„. . 

prod^t development, marketing, and custoL-rLrvice l^me morr cl t ly^ ii^^^^^^ 

as a consequence, are required regularly perforn, a wider range of tasks and lUe fr™ 

decisions based on general principles of tin,, policy and procedure; a al ^i t r, e 

often rom one section to another. Workers" encounters with 'traini g ' tnc i t i , t a t 

formal instruction they receive as new recruits. Instead, inforiual t h,ii,« s b uih 

every position and workers face retraining to perforn, new t s Sly tt u , .t i'r 

careers _Such systems for combining organizational and training gt are tZ^^^^^^^^ 

advanced .service industries such as inve.stment banking and bu.sintss servi -es- 



What significance do such examples hold for training workers in basic skills and liienrv" 
The implication seems clear that building training into jobs will at least ei fo , er ' '^^^^^ 
learning, even if this change cannot completely remove the need for o i, 
programs. It is important to note, however, that .simply adoptini. ch-Z v h , 
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the cxpccialions linns hokl lor iliL-ir LMUployccs. 



I A'arnci -cciUcrttl sli aUnies 



WAN 1..C.. in WaM.intUm. I).< . Ihc |.-op.in„ ^' ; "'^^^^^^^^^ „,o,l,«l n,«l 

,ccli..,s C.I- i.UKlcc,t. acy a.ul powc. lcssncss. A^-''^ - • ^ ^ ' , c y > hurnMy. 

l„,uc„h,ly wl,c„ .hey sec ,«auy pracua^ ks ^ J^; '^^^ „,„ , ,,,,„„„ 

thcv will he inoiivaicd lo coiimuic lcarnin[j, 

Once in iin BI-ST in Ontario is ihc nu.si notable example ol' a workplace pmgra.n ns.njj a 
Onccajiaii , " instructors nse materials that siiidents bring to class. 

Icarncr-centcred^a^^^^^^ -"-""'y- 

ordinatily lace lor which similar skills are needed, 
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literacy rates correlate closely with mothers' educational backgroiind''\ The programs use a 
wide array of pedagogical techniques, but all arc learner-centered in the sense that they 
emphasize giving support to individual learners by alTecting the environment around them - in 
this case, learners' primary relationships with parents or children'". The possibilities for apply- 
ing such an approach in work-related programs has yet to be explored, but it is interesting to 
note that some studies of rapidly restructuring sectors show that dynamic growth is supported 
by inter-generational training taking place within family-run lirms''. 



Overview 

A major trend in adult remedial literacy training is the growing emphasis on training that 
is workplace contextual in nature. The shift to more contextual training has imporlanl implica- 
tions for the active participation of workers themselves and/or of their unions, for the participa- 
tion of learners, ami for the transformation of curricula, 

A first observation in closing this chapter is that while a number of experiments are now 
under way in several OMCD countries linking directly literacy remedial training to workplace 
basic skills remedial training, it must be noted that most of these experiments have been 
undertaken by large firms with both the willingness and the financial and organizational 
resources to launch such programs. We must not forget, however, that most workers in 
industrialized nations are employed by small firms with very different levels of resources and 
commitment to remedial literacy. The implication is that emerging models of contextual 
remedial training tha. may work well in large organizational settings may not be appropriate to 
respond to the training needs of small employers. Very different structures may be needed to 
assist small firms in the retraining of their labor force. The terrain for experimentation would 
seem vast; so far, however, we have found little evidence of action on this front in any of the 
OliCl) countries, 

A second closing observation regards programs emphasizing workplace-centered, contex- 
tually-oriented remedial literacy. Thus far, there has been little close scrutiny of their effective - 
ness. While there is casual evidence that some of these experiments are indeed succeeding 
where other, more traditional programs have failed, the lack of hard assessment may limit their 
diffusion as employers hesitate to venture away from traditional avenues. 
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Chapter 6 
CONCLUSION 



A relatively new trend in today's literacy movement in industrialized nations is to empha- 
si/e the role that the community and the workplace can play as settings lor the remedial 
education of adults. This trend implies a challenge to established education systems, including 
institutions devoted solely to adult education. Some countries already possess a strong tradition 
of adult education supported by community organizations and inteivst groups; this foundation 
should help to support coalitions to provide workplace training that pursues not only company 
objectives but also the broad educational goals of workers. In Sweden, for example, strong past 
union participation in adult education in community settings is leading, logically, to union 
involvement in workplace programs, while a long tradition of participation by a large spectrum 
of the adult population in community-based training prog/ams is preparing individuals for a 
moa' active role in remedial training programs based at work. 

In most countries, however, the tradition of remedial adult education is weaker, its linkage 
with work is not well developed, and considerable barriers remain to the development of 
effective workplace, or, at least, work-oriented literacy training. In the United States, where 
low levels of literacy in the adult population are perhaps most explicitly related to economic 
performance concerns, state agencies are struggling to establish new approaches to the problem 
that cut across entrenched institutional interests. Still, advances seem slow in comparison to 
needs. Kven well-funded joint union-company, work-oriented remedial basic skills programs 
are able to move only very slowly towards integrating literacy into traditional workplace 
training. In Germany and France, the isolation of literacy programs from school-based educa- 
tion (in Germany, in adult education institutes and in France, in programs serving populations 
with special needs) places other kinds of limits on the scope for alliances among educators, 
tirms, and learners in fomenting effective remedial programs. 

Still, the similarities in program trends among the countries studied appear most striking. 
It seems evident that common economic pressures are driving actions on literacy in the 
industrialized nations. The concern is for maintaining growth in a more competitive and more 
technologically complex environment in part by fostering organizational Hexibility and innova- 
tion, properties that are rightly perceived to be a function of the workforce \s capacities for 
learning and on-the-job co-operation. These pressures call for more basic skills training in the 
workplace, more integration of work-related and non-work-related content, more support for 
participatory organizational models in both work and training, and closer ties to community 
organizations and other local interest groups. Some of the similarities in program trends among 
industrialized nations may derive also from a climate of public-sector liscal austerity. In a 
number of cases, calls tor more workplace programs and greater community participation in 
literacy training respond directly to the relative decline of public funding for traditional 
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educational institutions. Thus, the trends we outhne Ibllow a double logic: a push for the 
delivery of more varied and more effective educational programs and the pull to till widening 
gaps in the delivery system as established providers become more liscally and politically 
constrained. 

The task of clarifying these trends and identifying successful resolutions to the dilemmas 
they rai.se must rest on a solid understanding of the issues at hand. In that re.spect, our 
di.scussion has pointed towards several areas in which considerably more research is needed. 
First, much more attention should be devoted to evaluations and assessments of the content and 
nature of exi.sting programs. While our understanding of the literacy needs may have improved, 
we still know too little about the best teaching methods for meeting literacy goals. Too little is 
known about the effectiveness of individual programs as measured by retention rates of 
participants, skill improvement of participants, or similarly relevant measures. 

Second, more analysis of institutional arrangements that support or deter effective pro- 
gram leadership and management would be useful. As we have emphasized, similar goals are 
being pursued in a wide range of institutional-administrative settings, with varying success. 
Although certain political and bureaucratic constraints cannot be easily altered, policy-makers 
may learn a great deal from the study of alternative administrative arrangements that are being 
u.sed to frame new literacy efforts in other countries and in other local polities. Business 
leaders, too, would benefit from examining case studies of effective alliances among govern- 
ment, business, educators, and learners in promoting literacy training and broad-based worker 
education. We also need to know more about the cost effectiveness of various programs. The 
dearth of knowledge about the performance rate of particular programs and the effectiveness of 
various institutional arrangements is hindering policy-makers - in government, busines.s, 
union.s, community organizations, or schools - in identifying and diffusing the most effective 
programs. The result is a tendency by all to overly rely on traditional programs and shy away 
from program innovation. 

Third, an equally strong case can be made that countries that have yet to conduct a 
national a.s.se.ssment of the illiteracy problem should do so. As the IJ.vS., Canadian, and French 
examples indicate, national assessments can be particularly useful in raising national conscious- 
ness about the issue, in identifying target populations, and, in turn, in assessing needed 
resources and optimal delivery modes. The issue is sufficiently important to warrant additional 
discussion. In the following two annexes we review a range of alternatives for carrying out 
quantitative assessments of the literacy needs of industrialized nations. We urge readers to give 
tho.se annexes at least as much attention as they have given to this report. 

Finally, as part of a broad assessment of the literacy needs of individual countries, there is 
a need for a much sharper assessment of the costs of illiteracy to individual firms and to the 
aggregate economy. Of particular interest would be to understand whether the cost of illiteracy 
falls evenly across the economy or, instead, is borne disproportionately by certain tirr s and 
institutions as defined, for example, by size or by sector. For instance, if it is the case that small 
firms are characterized by a larger share of their workers with poor basic and literacy skills, 
then the issue of how to provide remedial training to workers employed in small firms deserves 
.special attention. As we have noted earlier, most innovation in workplace-oriented remedial 
literacy and basic skills programs has taken place in large organizations. It is far from clear, 
however, that such programs can be transferred wholesale to the rest of the economy. Only 
more analysis and more experimentation can ultimately help us in this area. 
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Annex I 



CANADA'S SURVEY OF LITERACY SKILLS USED IN DAILY ACTIVITIES': 
SURVEY PREPARATION AND MEASUREMENT ISSUES 

Alvin Satin, Karen Kdly and Gilles Montigny, Statistics Canada 
Stan Jones, Carleton University 

Background 

Literacy has long been recognized as essential tor those who wish to function etTectively 
in countries such as Canada where the use of printed materials has become so pervasive. 
Literacy provides the means to acquire knowledge of the world and to communicate with 
others. 

Recent reports have raised literacy as an important national issue. These reports have 
brought to light both the extent of the problem of low literacy skill levels among segments of 
the Canadian population and the attendant costs to business and society. Other studies have 
stressed the literacy requirements of a changing workforce operating within an increasingly 
competitive global market'. 

In response to the need for an accurate in-dc^ study of literacy in Canada, a national 
literacy assessment was undertaken by Statistics Canada in 1989. The objectives and method- 
ology of the survey are described in the sections which follow. 



Survey objectives and data requirements of Canada's Survey of Literacy Skills Used in 
Daily Activities (LSUDA) 

The primary objective of the study was to develop a data base which, upon analysis, 
would lead to a better understanding of the literacy skills of the Canadian population and hence 
afford enhanced opportunities for program planning and targeting of clientele. More speciH- 
cally, the major objectives of the survey were: 

1. To provide a direct assessment of readhi};, writing, and numeracy skills of the Cana- 
dian adult population; 

2. To identify groups in Canadian society whose literacy skill levels place ihem at high 
risk; and 

3. To establish the linkages between assessed literacy levels and other socio-economic 
variables. 

The principal data requirements of the Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily Activities 
(LSUDA) were thus to provide a statistically reliable overall prof^e of the literacy skills of the 
population in Canada, its regions and provinces. Secondary requirements for the survey were to 
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examine these protilcs within groups classilied by socio-economic and background variables 
such as age and educational attaiimient with particular emphasis on high risk categories 
(persons with low educational attainment and young adults). 



Conceptuali/inK literacy 

Statistics Canada's delinition of literacy (see Chapter 3 above) takes off from UNESCO's 
1978 definition. The I97S UNIiSCO "Revised Recommendation Concerning the International 
Standardization of Hdiicational Statistics" provided the following definition of functional 
literacy. 

"A person is f'unciioiuillv liinan- who can engage in all those activities in which literacy 
is required for effective functioning of hi.s/her group and community and also lor enabling 
him/lier to continue to use reading, writing and calculation for hi.s/her own and the 
community's development." 

Literacy proficiency is recognized to be "culture and time dependent" and, in this regard, 
is influenced by technological advancements which have tended to increase the literacy require- 
ments that members of society face. 

The task of developing a literacy definition for Canada is particularly difHcult because of 
the multicultural nature of its society. To develop a measure of literacy unique to each 
Canadian sub-culture would be to leave behind the idea of a large-.scale national survey, using 
direct standard measurement instruments. Yet, to ignore the literacy skills of various groups in 
various languages would oversimplify our understanding of literacy in Canada. 

This dilemma of whether to develop a literacy measure for each sub-group, or to create a 
more standard tool, led to a decision to dehne literacy, in the present study, in terms ot 
Canada's two official languages - either English or French. 

To a.ssess literacy skills directly in a multiplicity of non-official languages was deemed to 
be beyond the scope of this survey. Apart from the obvious operational difficulties involved in 
the development of equivalent measurement tools in different languages, to do so would have 
violated a basic principle underlying the design of the survey, viz. that it should restrict it.self to 
the languages used by government to communicate with its population. Rather than a reflection 
of elhnocentricity, this strategy responds to the view that an absence of ofHcial language 
literacy effectively deprives a segment of the population from the benefit of government 
initiatives based on the printed word - in health promotion, labor market adjustment, or any 
other area of activity. 

The skills underlying literacy cannot be separated from the "context" in which they must 
be applied. That is. the specific literacy skills individuals require in their everyday lives are 
largely dependent on their occupation, the activities they engage in at home, and their level of 
participation in community life, Hence, to put the skills involved in literacy into context, the 
three primary "domains" - work. home, and community - in which literacy skills must be 
applied were incorporated into our operational definition. Consideration given to these domains 
in the selection of measurement tasks ensured that a broad range of literacy demands that 
people commonly encountered in their everyday lives were included. 

It was also recognized that the literacy .skill that is required in a given situation depends cm 
the lyiK- of material to which it must be applied, Thus, a third component of literacy, "materi- 
als", was built into the proposed framework of the LSIJDA survey. To he specific, materials 
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rcler to the various forms or fonuats in wliich inlbrmation is displayed. I'ollowinii research by 
Kirsch and Jiingcblui, the materials listed in Table A.I were used in designing the survey\ 



rahlc A.I. Materials used in daily activities 



Prose: Nosvs sioiy, aliUuial, Icxi. 

DoniincDis: Label, \i>in, cliivtiioiis, nicmn/lciiLM. (oiiii, imlcx/ivlcrciiLV. noiice. dia>!rain/diari. ^jiapli, ad. 
Nunifiacy: Tabic, bill. dc|Misii slip, catalojiiiL' oidfi Umw, 

Sotittr. l.Sl DA — — 



The underlying Iraniework Ibi the survey thus reeogni/es the nuiltiraceted nature of 
literacy and attempts to conce|Muali/e it as the ap|>lication ol a set of inlornuition-processing 
skills li) dilTerent materials or Ibrmats in their associated domains. While the survey does not 
address specialized skills such as computer literacy or literacy in the sciences or technology, it 
can be used to address the ability ol persons to deal with materials Ireciuently encountered in 
the workplace and thereby to indicate the degree to which minimum literacy requirements are 
satislied lor a broad range of jobs. The survey also establishes most of the groundwork 
necessary for conducting moiv focused research on literacy issues affecting particular segments 
of C anadian society. 



Data collection instruments and methods 

The I.SIIDA survey employed three i|uestionnaires to profile the characteristics and the 
literacy skills of Canada's adult {population: 

- A set of ''background" questions which gathered information on an inilividuars socio- 
tlemographic characteristics, on |>arental educational achievement, and on perceived 
literacy skills and needs; 

A ''screening" (|uestionnaiie. involving seven simple tasks, designed to identity iiuli- 
viiluals with very limited literacy abilities (those who had very low literacy abilities 
were not asked to respond to the next i|uestionnaiie); 

A "main" questionnaire, comprising 37 tasks aimed at measuring specilic reading, 
writing, and numeracy abilities. 

To investigate how literacy skills were distributed within the Canadian population, the 
background ipiestionnaire included such demographic and socio ecoL. iiic variables as mother 
tongue, educational aUainment, and income. Respondents were also asked to assess their 
reading and writing skills and indicate the types of programs that they believed could assist 
them at work or in their daily lives. (.See Annex 2 for further discussion of the usefulness of 
some of these variables ) 
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The second and third components of the study involved the administration of simulation 
tasks using materials described in Table A.I. To be selected, tasks had to be of a type 
commonly encountered in daily living in Canada. The inclusion of tasks which were outside the 
experience of the majority of Canadians would have given an unfair advantage to those who 
had previously been exposed to a particular task. Thus, preference was given to tasks relatively 
free of technical jargon. 

Another criterion guiding the selection of items was the suitability of administering such 
items within a household survey directed to the general adult population. For most respondents, 
participation in the survey was probably their lirsi exposure to a test environment since leaving 
the formal school system. Coupled with the fact that it was the federal government doing the 
testing, it was necessary to limit the length and complexity of the items included in the test. 
Thus, reading aloud tasks or tasks more commonly encountered in academic settings were 
excluded. 

Finally, it was necessary to ensure that the survey could be administered within a reasona- 
ble amount of lime. This made it i.cjessary to recognize the priority given to the measurement 
of reading skill levels and to restrict, in particular, the number of writing tasks given the 
relatively large amount of time needed to complete such tasks. Also, more items had to be 
selected at the lower and middle ranges of abilities in order to measure these levels with as 
much precision as possible given their importance in relation to program planning. 

Many of the 44 items used in the test were drawn from the item pool used in the NAliP 
study\ These items were adapted to suit the Canadian context. Several new items were 
developed when their counterparts in the NAFiP pool were deemed inappropriate for use in 
Canada. To facilitate the training of interviewers, the Held administration, the processing of 
questionnaires, and the analysis of data, one instrument was developed in English and one in 
French. 

The sample design used in the survey was determined in consideration of both the detailed 
data requirements and the need for face-to-face interviews to carry out a literacy assessment of 
the general population. Given both the large sample si/e required to satisfy the data require- 
ments and the need to cluster this sample to reduce travel costs, the Labour Force Survey 
(I.FS), Canada's largest continuing household survey, was used to structure the sample. Recent 
respondents to the LFS in the age range 16-69 were preselected on the basis of age and 
educational attainment to meet targeted allocations while limiting the selection to one person 
per household. 

There were two separate administrations of the test items in the LSUDA. In April 1989, a 
pilot administration was conducted with some I 500 individuals for the purpose of evaluating 
the test. Some minor adjustments to items were made, primarily to ensure a high level of 
consistency between the Knglish and French versions. 

The main administration of the survey was undertaken in October 1989 with a sample of 
9 455 individuals by way of a personal interview conducted in the respondent's home. All tasks 
were administered to respondents in accordance with rigorous interviewer instructions. Inter- 
viewers were required to record, for each task, an attempt, a refusal, or a verbally expressed 
inability of the respondent to perform the task. Respondents were encouraged to look at and 
attempt all tasks, 

LFS interviewers carried out the data collection. Their training was particularly oriented 
towards methods of administering the tasks in a neutral manner and adhering strictly to 
directives. The sensitive nature of the subject matter was stressed, and they were trained to deal 
with situations involving language difficulties, low literacy skill levels, reluctance, and other 
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diflicultics with might arise during the interview. Also, to promote quahty and consistency in 
the assessment of test resiiUs, designated regional office staff were given special training lo 
score the answers in a centralized manner. The response rate for the October 1989 survey was 
70 per cent. 



The ruiictional literacy continuum 

It is generally agreed that functional literacy skills do not fall neatly into categories but 
rather form a continuum'. It is possible, however, to iilentily points along this continuum that 
deserve particular attention because they are useful for program and educational planning. 
None of these points, however, divides the continuum into "literate" and "illiterate" because 
of the relative nature of functional litcracy\ 

The table on page 2."S above provides the ilcfinitions of levels used to describe the muling 
skills of Canada's adult populatu)n. Parallel delinitions were ileveloped for writiti}^ and mimer- 
ary skills. 

What is crucial to note is that these four levels were ilevclopctl prior to item development 
and served to guiilc that ilcvclopment. I'or example, reading level 2 items were designed to 
require only the ability to recogni/c and point out key words in a text. It was not assumed that 
all reading level 2 items wouki be equally ea^v or iliflicult; other factors that could not be 
measured, such as prior familiarity with the information in the text, would inlUience any 
individual's response. However, if a sullicient number of level 2 items were used in the 
assessment and an analysis procedure sensitive to the overall pattern of responses adopted, the 
effect of individual variation could be minimi/eil. 

The levels, tlicn. arc not points ilerived post hoc from the test data, hut designed into the 
test. Thus the LSI IDA results do not provide data to discover what the points/levels were, but 
data to conlirm the model of functional literacy, rellected in the levels, that generated the test 
items. 



AUcmativcs to the continunt'i 

There are, of course, alternatives to tlic continuum notion. One could simply group 
individuals based on their correct responses to some small number of key items, a procedure 
used by the A(hdt Performance Level (APL) project in the United States and by the Southam 
Literacy Survey in Canaila. 

The difliculty with the key items notion is that literacy experts agree that no small number 
of items can deline functional literacy. In a multicultural, multilitcrate society such as Canada, 
it is impossible to say what literacy tasks everyone ought to be able to ilo. The APL approach 
has been widely criticized on these grounds (most effectively by Cervero) as has (he Southam 
News projec! (especially by Pagan)". 

Another alternative is to ignore individuals and report only on item performance as was 
ik)ne in early functional reailing stuilies\ In this framework one would learn only, for example, 
that 63 per cent of the examinees could answer an item on reading a map, that 30 per cent could 
lind a particular ail in the yellow pages, and hat 71 per cent couki circle the long ilistance 
charges on a phone bill. The usefulness of this approach is limited in that it does not lend itself 
to generali/ing beyonil the particular instance. 
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Because the key items and iteni-hy-iteni approaches make it dillicull to generali/e to other 
literacy tasks and thus to program needs, they are less useful than the labelled continuum 
approach adopted by LSUDA. 



Measuring iunctional literacy 

Because the LSUDA approach ideniilied certain points along the functional literacy 
continuum to use as markers, and created and administered test items to serve as tests for those 
points, it was possible to locate individuals along the continuum. This section addresses how 
the responses of the individuals tested were used to identify their functional literacy level. 



Detcvmininfi how to measure levels 

Since it is the skills that underlie and generate the responses rather than the responses 
themselves that are of primary interest, a measurement system that directed its attention to 
these underlying skills was necessary. All tests are relatively indirect measures of the skills 
they are directed towards; all are estimates of some underlying or latent trait. 

further, it was necessary to relate the individuals' scores to the items that deline the 
various levels. If it were possible to construct a perfect lest, where the items were precise 
measures, it would be easy to relate individuals to levels; level I individuals would be unable to 
answer any level 2 items, level 2 individuals would answer all level 2 items, but no level 3 
items. No one knows how to construct such tests, particularly tests of skills such as literacy. In 
the real world, level 2 people are likely to miss a few level 2 items and to answer correctly a 
few level 3 items. Hach of the levels represents a range of abilities. The kind of scoring system 
that is needed is one that relates the pattern ol performance on the test to the delining items. 

Item response theory (IRT) provides an approach to measurement that delines an 
individual's ability in terms of the diff cully of lest tasks which that individual can perform^ 
Based upon a regression model (a two-parameter logistic model was used in this study). IRT 
calculates for each item an estimate of its difhculiy and an estimate of an individual^ ability 
using the same numerical scale, commonly a scale that ranges from 0 to 500. An item difliculty 
is delined as the level of individual ability needed to have a certain chance of answering the 
item correctly; similarly, an individual's ability is delined as the level of dilliculty of items 
which that individual has a certain chance of answering correctly. In the interests of applying a 
rigorous and realistic standard, that chance was set as SO per cem in LSUDA, the same standard 
as that adopted in the U.S. 1*^)86 Young Adult Literacy Study. 



Cheekift}^ reliahility 

Before the IRT procedures can be applied, it must lirsi be determined that the test meets 
standard test criteria lor reliability. The reliability for the .eading scale items on LSUDA was 
0.912. quite satisfactory lor such a multi-item test. No single item had a major inlluence on the 
reliability. 
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(iroHimx* items by diffu'iilty 



Once \\< y ililliciilty scores Ibi the items IkkI heen calculated, the lanjzes Tm each level 
coiikl then be ilctemiincil. Simply put, the items were ordered accordinji t(» their dilliciMty 
score. The level lor which each ileni was initially designed was compared with the ^iroiipinjis 
that emerjzed Irom the dilliciilty scores. In pilot trials not every item turned out lo he in the 
expected level, liach item thai did not j»ronp as expected was examined lo delermine whclher 
the analysis of it h;ul heen wronj» or whether the item needed lo he revised. Only a lew items 
needed revision, and this was larj:ely hecausc the iTcnch and I jijilish versions perlormed at 
diHerent levels. Where this happened, an examination revealed sij^niliciint dillerences in (he 
phrasinjz or the presentation ol Ihe item in the two lanj»uaj:cs or in the t(\\l used in the dillerent 
versions. Ihese dilTerences were correcled lor Ihe linal instrinnent, 

A cinsier analysis proi»r:im was also run to }:roup the items hy statistical similarity. This 
type of analysis uses si'vcral siatislieal lests to liiul the most nalmal Vioiipin^'s of the test items. 
The ilem jzronps. or clusicrs. derived Irom this analysis matched those Irom Ihe theory driven 
examination. The convergence of evidence lor the levels sircnjzthened conlidencc that they had 
heen properly identilied. 

In simnnary, the lollowmj! sieps were lollowed to }:roup the items hy Imiclional literacy 
level: 

1. We calciMatod dillicully scores lor each item usin^ IKT: 

2. We }:rouped the ilems hy expecled level and determined whether a jiroupiu}* hy 
dilliculty scores lit (he intended design; 

3. We perlormed a stalisiieal gnmping procedure (clusier analysis) lo verily Ihe model 
hased proeedinc in step 2; and 

4. Mecause steps 2 and ^ worked salislaciorily. the sialisiical ranges lor each level were 
delermined Irom the dilliculty scores ol items al that level. 

The ranges lor each level could he determined on ihe hasis ol Ihe scores ol ihe easiest iinn 
al that IcNcI and the mosi dilliiiMl ilem a! ihe same level. This, ol course, lell small micovercd 
areas which were divided at even mnnheis so ihal linally: 

Level I: Under \H) 

Level 2: lOO :(M 

Level y. 2().S 241 

Level 4: 243 and over 



Dvtcrmuiiti}^ an individiturs level 

At that point, il hecomes relalively simple lo delermine a person's level. The m(h\iduars 
score IS the ilem dillicully seoie ol lhe most dillieuli item that the iiuli\idnal has an SO perceni 
chance of answering coireclly. In this manner, an individual whose sc(»ie is less than IH) is at 
reading level 1: any individual whose score is over 2()S hut M(»i over 24.S is al leadinu level M 
etc. Under this approach the technical delinilion of each reading level lor individuals is: 

Level I: Individuals who have a less than HO per cent prohahiliiy ol answering an ilem 

wilh a dillicully ol U)() or higher. 
Level 2: Individuals who have al leasi an Hi) per ceiil pi(»hahili(y ol answering an ilem 

with a diHiciilly ol U)0 .md a less than XO per cent prohahiliiv of answering an 

ilem with a dillicully ol 2().S. 
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Level 3: Individuals who have at least an 80 per cent probability of answering an item 
with a dil'liculty ol 205 and a less than 80 per cent probability of answering an 
\ *:m with a dirticulty of 245. 

Level 4: Individuals who have at least an 80 per cent probability of answering item 
with a dilliculty of 245. 

Because an individuafs score is based on the total pattern of answers, not just on those of 
a particular level, it is possible, as noted above, that some level 2 individuals will answer some 
level 3 items, but they will not do so consistently. Thus, a person^ level is the highest level at 
which she/he can perform consistently. 

In general, of course, the levels are closely tied to the number of correct answers. For 
example, ^8 per cent of the reading level 2 individuals answered fewer than 21 items and 
97 per cent of the reading level 3 individuals answered 20 or moiv correctly. IRT scoring looks 
for overall consistency and discounts, but does not ignore, correct answers that are out of the 
pattern. In contrast. Simple Item Corrcvt Scoring is more likely than IRT to reward an 
individual for a lucky guess and penalize an individual for a casual mistake. The ability to have 
some control over guessing and accidental errors is one of the advantages of IRT scoring 
procedures. 



Conclusion 

The evidence from the pilot study and from the main administration of the LSUDA 
indicates that the levels used in the study are identifiable points along the functional literacy 
continuum. It also indicates that the procedures used in assigning levels to individuals worked 
well. The national distribution of reading skills is presented in the following table. The findings 
themselves appear to be reasonable and that, too, provides assurance that ihe levels and 
procedures were appropriate. 



pLTceiU dislrilnilion til C'liiiiiclian luliills n^ai M^-M 
by k'\cl ol ivudiiig skiHs 



1 CVl'l 


IVlLLMll 


iltsliilnitton 


1 


7 


2 


^) 


3 


12 


4 





More detailed breakdown of the survey results, by province and by socio economic 
background, are available in other reports on the LSUDA project (see also Annex 2). Hiey loo 
conlirm the reasonableness of the levels and procedures. Just how valuable the levels are, 
however, depends on the use of the results by liieracy practitioners and on how they are used in 
analyses of the data by other researchers. We hope that the study presents new opportunities for 
a more focused examination of the issue of literacy m Canada. 
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DIRECT VERSUS PROXY MEASURES OF ADULT FUNCTIONAL LITERACY: 
A PRELIMINARY RE-EXAMINATION' 



Duvid Ncice and Margaret Adsett, 
with Wesley Rodney 

The Departn^ent of the Secretary of State, Ottawa 



Purpose 



The purpose of this annex is to reassess the value of certain **proxy measures" of adult 
functional literacy in the light of new data from Statistics Canada's recent Survey of Literacy 
Skills Used in Daily Activities (LSUDA). The following practical questions underlie this 
inquiry: 

1. Now that the results of Statistics Canada's direct skill assessments are available, what 
is the match or mismatch between these results, and traditional proxy measures of 
functional literacy? In particular, besides educational attainment, are there other 
*\strong'* correlates of adult functional literacy? 

2. Can any of these ''strong" correlates be combined to form a new, robust proxy index 
that might be utilized as an interim substitute for more extensive, but also more 
expensive, direct literacy assessment surveys? If so, what would be the risks and 
benefits of utilizing such a proxy index? 

3. Finally, which is ultimately preferable, direct skill assessments or proxy measures? 

This annex begins with a brief discussion of concepts and definitions and then moves on to 
a discussion of the history behind the use of proxy measures for estimating adult literacy and 
illiteracy. A discussion of the traditional inadequacy of proxies lays the ground for a short 
review of the most recent alternative: the direct skill assessment surveys such as those that have 
been done recently in North America. The direct assessment approach developed by Statistics 
Canada for the National Literacy Secretariat will be highlighted. 

We then continue with a discussion of the empirical correlation between the results of 
Statistics Canada's adult literacy skills survey and various proxy measures, and we re-examine 
the potential adequacy of using proxy survey measures in the light of the new survey results. In 
conclusion, the strengths and weaknesses of the two approaches are discussed for both near- 
and long-term international comparisons. 
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Concepts 



Our view is that the notion of literacy is best grasped not as a generalized concept but 
rather as a set of information processing skills which are accomplished, with varying success, 
within specific contexts and circumstances, and using particular materials or stimuli-. Ulti- 
mately, therefore, literacy is best underpinned by an empirical and opemtiomil definition. If 
people can perform certain adult reading tasks, they can be said to have reached a certain skill 
level; and if they can do more, they have a higher skill level, and so on. Adult literacy is, thus, 
best represented as a continuum of skill levels, each level increasing in complexity, but each 
requiring both decoding and decision skills related to specific contexts of functioning. 

The virtues of an empirical and operational approach are many. First, the semantic 
tendency to exaggerate and juxtapose the two black and white categories of "the literate" and 
**the illiterate", while not entirely eliminated, is at least subdued. Second, the notion of a 
continuum of skill levels is a much better empirical reflection of adult functioning than is the 
old, rigid dichotomy. Third, this approach allows us to steer wide and clear of the "concep- 
tual" debates about literacy, which, in our opinion, occupy much too much thought and energy 
•iuit would be better devoted to establishing relevant empirical standards of adult functioning. 
And fourth, our operational approach lets us move back to the conceptual level with a very 
simple and elegant definition which speaks to the lives of adults - not in itself an insignificant 
accomplishment. 

Thus, our current preferred definition is that offered by Statistics Canada where adult 
functional literacy refers to: 

"The information processing skills necessary to use the printed material commonly 
encountered at work, at home, and in the community."' 

The term "information processing skills" encompasses the three pillars of reading, writ- 
ing, and numeracy abilities and includes both decoding and decision skills. These skills are 
empirically identifiable and refer to the individuals' abilities to utilize materials that are 
commonly encountered in work, at home, and in community life within the context of modem 
industrialized countries. This definition also carries the implicit sense that functional literacy is 
a requirement for full citizenship participation. 



The use of proxy measures 

In North America, the use of surrogate or proxy measures to estimate the literacy skills of 
the general population stems from two distinct traditions. One is rooted in self-report data 
gathered for many years by both the U.S. and Canadian Censuses. The second tradition derives 
from UNESCO's worldwide efforts to measure (and eradicate) illiteracy and from the applica- 
tion of this tradition to industrialized countries through the use of ffrade attainment as proxy 
measures. We will discuss each in turn. 

For decades, the Censuses taken in North America have asked respondents to report 
whether they could both read and write a simple message. By that measure, as Stedman and 
Kaestle have noted, there was a tremendous reduction in illiteracy in the United States over the 
past century, from about 20 percent in 1870 to less than 1 per cent in the 1970s^ The situation 
was quite similar for Canada, so much so, in fact, that the Canadian Census ceased collecting 
such information in 1931. 

O ^' 70 
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What can be matic of these census measures? For someone to state, at the beginning ol* 
this century, that he or she could read or write a simple message was unlikely to refer to the 
same level of skill us that required today. Up to the end of the Second World War, the term 
**illiterate" was reserved lor those with virtually no reading skills at all. One problem here is 
that self-reporting, at least when people are directly asked if they are able to read or write, is 
not very reliable. Those who do not read at all or who do not read well are quite likely to 
practice deception when questioned about their skills. And certainly, if the method of posing 
the questions is made in terms of a literate versus illiterate dichotomy, the emotionally charged 
character of these terms will skew the results. We return to this issue later when we look at 
other ways of tackling self-assessment. 

What such self-assessment • ..^gests. however, is that '"basic" illiteracy, that is the inabil- 
ity to read and write anything at all, was most likely almost absent from North American 
societies by the mid-I^OOs, except for unusual instances resulting from extreme economic or 
congenital factors. Still, while people may have been literate, by the standards of I MOO, would 
they have been functionally literate by the standards of tinlay? 

The IJNFiSCO approach to proxy measures goes more or less to the heart of that question. 
In I97X. IJNI{S(X) issued guidelines to member states to collect data on adult illiteracy. Three 
approaches were suggested: a) a census t|iiestion; h) special survey tests; and c) estimates based 
on school enrolment or educational attainment. The Canadian Commission for UNF:SCX) in 
1983 suggested, at least lor Canada, that since direct measures of the number of basic and 
functional illiterates were not available, the percentage of . adults with less than grade 5 could be 
used as a proxy indicator of "basic illiteracy"\ Siniilarl>, ^hc percentage of adults who had not 
completed grade 9 could be used as an indicator of ^Afunctional illiteracy". These educational 
attainment measures were seen, at the time, as satisfactory proxy measures, but they are now 
believed to be insufficient to describe the true extent of adult functional illiteracy. 

The validity of the educational attainment measure us an indicator of functional literacy 
rests on two premises: most individuals who have completed at least the lirst level of schooling 
can meet the minimal expectations of their community; and most have reached a level of 
personal autonomy which is high enough that they can further improve their basic skills on 
their own. However, there is considerable disagreement in Canada as to the validity of grade H 
or 9 completion as an indicator of functioml literacy. Some believe that it underestimates the 
magnitude of the problem, and that grade !() completion would be more appropriate for 
Canada^ Others argue that it produces greatly inllated estimates of functional illiteracy since 
many persons with little formal education are nonetheless highly literate'. These debates point 
to some of the problems of functional literacy as a **relative" concept. 

NevertheL*ss, educational attainment forms the basis for the various statistical compari- 
sons and policy prescriptions generated by IJNI^SCO. Vox many developing countries, any 
increase in the educational attainment of the population at large, particularly widespread 
completion of lirst level (primary or grade school), is seen as a progressive attack on the 
problem. Vox many industriali/ed nations, however, the picture is less clear since mass compul- 
sory education at the lirst level makes comparisons less appropriate. Inirthermore, and not to be 
dismissed lightly, is the thorny matter of standards for the basic literacy education that students 
are receiving while they are enrolled in the lirst level of scliooling in .some industriali/ed 
countries. 

The question luvomes simply this: are there individuals in industriali/ed societies who 
have the requisite \^nuic level to be deemed literate, but who in reality lack the .sA/7/ levels to be 
truly literateV The answer is unequivocally yes. When using grade attainment as our proxy of 
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l!tcraL7. wc end up both falsely labelling some as literate and falsely labelling others as 
illiterate^ With the results from direct skill assessment studies from several countries now in 
hand, the evidence is clear that while strong, the correlation between grade attainment and real- 
world literacy skills is less than perfect. 



Direct assessment and the Statistics Canada Survey of Literacy Skills 

In North America, the technology of direct literacy assessment surveys is now about 
20 years old, going back to l.ou Harris and Associates' 1971 Reading Difficulty Survey and the 
1975 University of 1 exas AIM. Survey^ The most important surveys and their findings are 
reviewetl in (Miapter ^ of the main report. The outputs of these studies, while they embody 
important variations and nuances, essentially point to certain inescapable trends. Stedman and 
Kaestle summed up these trentis in their exhaustive review of all literacy testing done in the 
United States over the past hundred years. They concluded that: 

* It is reasonable to estimate thai about 20 per cent of the adult population, or around 

23.5 million people in the U.S., have serious difliculties with common reading tasks. 

Another 10 per cent or so are probably marginal in their functional literacy skills. 

Their summation is all the more interesting because it was made before most of the recent 
direct assessments had been done. I he new results just reafhrm their estimates. 

In the current climate, direct skill assessments are significantly better". And certainly, 
when they are set beside the self-assessment results of earlier ceiisuses, or the now tottering 
viability of educational attainment, they do offer tremendous precision, measurement accuracy, 
and indeed insight and clarity about the adult literacy issue. The technology of educational 
testing and sophisticated survey sampling methodology combine into a powerful strategy which 
allows countries to get hard numbers on adult functional illiteracy. 

However, there is a certain cost for this kind of precision. These studies are labor and 
technology intensive, fhey rely on expertise in testing and survey methodology which is more 
developed in some countries than others. They also rely on an infrastructure of empirical social 
science research both for their guidance and ultimately for their acceptance by relevant authori- 
ties and trend setters, such as the media and elites. And with the expense must come an 
institutional conunitment that better literacy statistics are needed and are worth the attention 
they will generate. 

And so, it can be stated emphatically that, if cost is not critical, if the goal is to obtain the 
best available information, and if the institutional momentum exists to get there, direct skill 
assessment methods are delinitely the answer. But suppose the climate is more tenuous, the 
resources levver, and the national literacy momentum still in its infancy. Is there a possible path 
where better proxies might work as interim measures until direct measures can be acquired? 
We think so, as we will see shortly. 

I^or the purpose of this annex, rather than trying to canvas the results and correlates of all 
of the various direct skill assessments that have been done so far, we will instead focus on the 
results of the most recent and also most detailed survey, namely. Statistics Canada^ 1989 
Survey of I.Ueracy Skills Used in Daily Activities (KSUDA). 

The Statistics C^mada literacy study consisted of interviews administered to a repn^senta- 
tive sample of 9 4.^5 persons aged 16 to 69 in their homes that involved a series of tasks 
designed to test reading, numeracy, and writing activities commonly encountered in daily life 
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in Canada. The assessment was restricted to Canada's two otticial languages, English and 
French, 

vSkill levels were defined according to the abilities required to accomplish a variety of 
activities. For reading, the abilities ranged from locating a word or item in a document (for 
example, locating the expiry date on a driver's license) to more complex abilities involving the 
integration of information from various parts of a document (for example, reading a chart to 
determine if an employee is eligible for a particular benefit). 

The survey employed three questionnaires: 

a) A **background'' questionnaire aimed at gathering information on the individual's 
socio-demographic characteristics, parental educational achievement, as well as per- 
ceived literacy skills and needs; 

h) A *\screening" questionnaire, involving a small number of simple tasks, designed to 
identify individuals with very limited literacy abilities (those demonstrating very low 
literacy abilities at the outcome of this survey questionnaire) were not asked to 
respond to the next questionnaire; and 

c) A "main" questionnaire, comprising the majority of the tests, aimed at measuring 
specific reading, writing, and numeracy abilities. 



Figure 1: Reading skill levels in Canada 

Adults aged 16 to 69 




Source: LSUDA. 
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Figure 2: Reading skill levels by province 



% 




Source: LSUDA 



The main oiilconic o\ the survey was a separate test score for each respondent tor reading, 
writing, and numeracy. To aid in the interpretation of these scores, respondents were arrayed 
among skill levels according to their pertbrmance on the test. In the case of reading, four levels 
were utilized as set out on page 25 above. 

For the purpo.ses of this analysis, Canadians at level I generally cannot read. Those at 
level 2 are described as having skills too limited to deal with most everyday reading demands. 
Canadians at level 4 have reading skills sufficient to meet everyday requirements, while those 
at level .1 have a reading proficiency enabling them to handle reading demands within a more 
limited range. 
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Figure 3: Reading skill levels by age groups 
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Figure 1 shows the dislribulion of Canadians across the four reading skill levels. Sixty- 
two per cent have reading skills deemed adequate for daily requirements (level 4) while 38 per 
cent do not (levels I, 2 and 3 combined). Figure 2 provides an overview of the reading results 
by provinces. The figure suggests a smooth shift to stronger skills from the east to the west 
coast. While there has been much speculation as to why this pattern exists, no clear answers are 
yet available. We suggest that income levels may explain the variations as well as provincial 
age structures and the proportion of the foreign-born in different provinces, but other hypo- 
theses are also possible. 

Finally, Figure 3 provides a snapshot of reading skill levels by age groups. While it is 
clear that the population over 45 years of age has poorer reading skills, it is also evident that 
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there is a large share of the Canadian population aged 16-24 with problems at level 2 and 
level 3 functioning. For young individuals, some of whom may have just left the school system, 
this is not an encouraging statistic. 



LSUDA reading skill levels and educational attainment 

We can now turn to the heart of our concerns, namely the quality of the relationship 
between the findings from direct assessment and those suggested by proxy measures of literacy. 
Figure 4 presents the relationship between reading skill levels and educational attainment based 
on the LSUDA results. The majority ot Canadians with no schooling have level 1 reading skills 



Figure 4: Reading skill levels by educational attainment 
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Figure 5: Educational attainment and reading skill levels 




Source: LSUDA 



(68 per cent). Another 17 and 6 per cent of these people respectively have levels 2 and 3 
reading skills. This leaves 9 per cent ot those without schooling with level 4 reading skills. By 
classifying all of those with no schooling as **basic illiterates'', the educational attainment 
measure would have falsely classified nearly one third of that group (32 per cent), those with 
reading levels ranging from 2 to 4. As for those with elementary (or first level) education, at 
least 12 percent would have been falsely classified as ''functionally illiterate*' since this per- 
centage actually has level 4 reading skills. 

Figure 5 provides more insights into the adequacy of educational attainment as a surrogate 
measure of literacy''. In this diagram, education is grouped in the same way as it has been 
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previously collapsed by researchers to measure literacy, with **grade 4 or less" used to indicate 
**basic illiteracy'', ''grades 3 to 8'* to indicate '^functional illiteracy'', and "grade 9 or more" 
to indicate "literacy'\ When cross-classified with the LSUDA reading skill levels, the figure 
shows that as many as 44 per cent of those with grade 4 or less education would be misclassi- 
fied as "basic illiterates'* by the educational attainment meiisure. Likewise, up to 44 per cent of 
those with grade 5 to 8 education - with actual reading skill levels 3 and 4 - would be 
misclassitied as "functional illiterates". 

Things are not much better when we consider those with grade "9 or more" education. 
Using the traditional proxy, all of those with grade "9 or more" levels of education are 
assumed to be "functionally literate". Yet, according to Figure 3, as many as 31 per cent of 
those people would be falsely labelled as functional literates since this percentage actually has 
less than level 4 reading skills. The implication is that if we are to use education as a surrogate 
measure of literacy, a level of educational attainment markedly higher than grade 9 should 
likely be used as the cut-off point for functional literacy. In the case of Canada, Figure 4 
suggests thai "high school or more" should be used as a standard of educational attainment to 
assume "functional literacy". 

Revising our educational cut-off point so that we assume adequate functional literacy 
skills at "grade 12 or above" would still miik;? education the best proxy measure of literacy to 
date, despite its imperfections. The correlation between the LSUDA reading skill levels i.nd 
educational attainment, as defined in Figure 4, is a strong 0.59 Gamma coefficient {an ordinal 
measure of association)' \ However, there are other possible surrogate measures, such as self- 
assessment, wt \\ could be perfected or used in combination with education levels to produce 
an even more accurate proxy. 



LSUDA reudin^ skill levels and selt-assessment of literacy skills 

One question asked in the LwSUDA survey was: "On a scale of I to 5, I being poor and 
3 being excellent, how would you rate your reading and writing skills in English/French?". 
Figure 6 displays the answers to this question iMoss-tabulated with the respondents' actual 
reading scores, as determined through the test results. Seventy-two per cent of those who rated 
their literacy skills as "poor" had level I reading skills; only 3.3 percent of them actually had 
level 4 reading skills. At the low end of the scale, therefore, selt-assessment appears to be 
better than the traditional education surrogate which classified correctly as "basic illiterates" 
only 56 per cent of those with grade 4 or less education (Figure 5). 

At the other end of the self-assessment scale, 76 per cent of people who rated their literacy 
skills as "excellent" had adequate reading skills (level 4), as did 70 per cent of people who 
rated their skills as "very good". These two points on the self-assessment scale appear to be as 
accurate, if not more accurate, than the education surrogate, which correctly labelled only 
69 percent of those with grade 9 or more education (F-igure 5). Finally, about half of those who 
assessed their skills in the middle of the self-assessment scale ("good") had level 4 reading 
skills, a similar percentage to that of people with "some'* high school education (Figure 4). 
These results suggest that educational attainment and self-assessment could between them 
produce a very strong combined proxy measure of literacy. 

The ambiguous category on the self-assessment scale is for those who classify themselves 
as "fair". Test results are such that these people are distributed roughly equally across the four 
reading skill levels. Sixty-nine per cent of people who assessed their literacy skills as "fair" 
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Figure 6: Reading skill levels by selt-assessment 
of reading and writing skills 
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Source: LSUDA. 



have less than a high school diplonia. This again suggests that a revised proxy using educa- 
tional attainment - lor example using high school diploma as a cut-otT- in combination with 
self-assessment could produce an excellent indicator ot* adult functional literacy. 

A Gamma coefficient of 0.46 for the correlation between self-assessment and the LSUDA 
reading skill levels indicates that, with further experimentation and refinement, self-assessment, 
either alone or in combination with other measures, could be used as an excellent surrogate 
measure of functional literacy skills. There is also a great deal of potential for subsequent 
refinement of the wording and phrasing of the self-assessment question and the response scale 
offered to improve the lit between the self-assessment measure and direct assessment measures. 
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LSUDA reading skill levels and frequency of reading 

Another question asked in the LSUDA survey was how often respondents read news- 
papers, magazines or books. Figure 7 presents the answers to this question cross-classitied with 
the LSUDA reading skill levels. While the relationship between frequency of reading and 
literacy scores is weaker than any of the others presented here (with a Gamma coefficient of 
0.33), we would rank this measure next after self-assessment for reasons which will become 
evident shortly. 

After the LSUDA data were collected, some preliminary research was commissioned on 
the development of a reading activity index". Using a factor analysis of .several data .sets, 



Figure 7: Reading levels by frequency of 
reading newspapers, magazines or books 
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Figure 8: Reading skill levels by frequency 
of library visits 
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including old ones, wc learned that the Ircqucncy o\ hook reading is potentially the single best 
indicator of functional literacy, perhaps even better than education. The frequency of moi^adne 
reading also loaded reasonably well in the factor analysis, though not better than education. In 
marked contrast, newspaper reading loaded very poorly. Regarding the latter, we learned that 
newspaper reading is much like television viewing and radio u.se. The LSUDA results confirm 
that for radio use and television viewing, everybody does it and does it often, regardless of 
literacy level, which explains why the correlation is weak. We have concluded that the reason 
why our measure of reading as depicted in Figure 7 is not as.sociated more strongly with the 
LSUDA reading skill levels is that the correlation has been dampened by the inclusion of too 
many sources and types of reading materials in the LSUDA reading question, newspapers in 
particular. We believe that frequency of hook reading is a potentially powerful surrogate 
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measure of literacy. This potential is reflected in another correlation, namely that between the 
frequency of visits to the library (another question on the LSUDA survey) and reading skill 
levels (see Hgure 8). The Gamma coefficient for this correlation is 0.46, the same as that for 
self-assessment. 



LSUDA reading skill levels and sell-assessment of adequacy of workplace 
literacy skills 

In the LSUDA survey, following a set of questions on their present or last job, respondents 
were asked whether or not they thought their reading skills were adequate for that job. The 
specific question was: *'Do you feci your reading skills in English/French are adequate for this 



Figure 9 presents the responses to this question cross-classitied with reading scores, which 
have been collapseil for the sake of simplicity into inadequate skills (levels I to 3) and adequate 
skills (level 4). Only 30 per cent of those who self-reported that their reading skills were 
adequate for their job actually tested as inadequate in reading. On the other hand, 79 per cent of 
those who self-reported that their skills were inadequate for their job did in fact have inade- 
quate reading skills. 

Again, Canadian adults prove to have a good subjective self-understanding of the limits of 
their reading skill levels. And again, the LSUDA survey suggests another strong proxy measure 
that could be used for measuring literacy, particularly workforce literacy. 



job?". 



Figure 9: Reading levels by whether reading skills considered adequate for job 
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Figure 10: Reading skill levels by whether 
reading skills limit job opportunities 
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Another valuable measure of workforce literacy in the survey, is: **Do you feel your 
reading skills in Hnglish/French are limiting your job opportunities?'*. 

As Figure 10 demonstrates, 71 per cent of people who self-reported that their reading 
skills were limiting their job opportunities did, in fact, have inadequate reading skills. A 
similar pereentage (73) of people who reported that their reading skills were not limiting their 
job opportunities had adequate reading skills'\ 



LSUDA reading skill levels and other proxy indicators 

Other indicators examined in the LSUDA survey that produce good results in predicting 
literacy levels are as follows: a history of a learning disability; the frequency with which one 
writes letters; a respondent's level of personal satisfaction with his/her reading skills; a 
respondent's perception as regards the adequacy of his/her literacy skills for everyday life; 
reading frequency of various types of materials (letters, blueprints, manuals, reports, lists, 
forms, and so forth) on the job; mother's educational attainment; and participation in voluntary 
and community organizations and in cultural life. These indicators are not discussed here. At 
this point, suffice it to say that the LSUDA survey contains a wide range of potentially strong 
surrogate measures of functional literacy, to be used alone or in combination with others. Our 
work in developing proxy indicators and measures has just begun. Nonetheless, we think that 
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we have presented here strong evidence to demonstrate that this avenue of research has a great 
deal of potential. 

The next step in our work will involve combining several of the strong proxy indicators 
into a predictor or factor model using association techniques such as log linear, logit, and 
principal components analysis. On the basis of the LSUDA data, we think that a simple proxy 
model could be constructed which might simulate as much as 90 per cent of the direct testing 
results. However, let us stress that such modelling can be done only because we have the direct 
measures available from the Statistics Canada survey. Direct measures provide a benchmark 
against which proxies can be refined. Proxies can never replace the benchmarks but they can 
work as interim surrogates as needed. 

In addition, readers must be cautioned that the correlations we are finding, while strong, 
may be unique to Canada or may be generalizable only to other countries very similar to 
Canada. For instance, on the self-assessment and workforce literacy questions, the fact that 
public attention on the adult literacy issue is now high in Canada may be leading respondents to 
a more accurate self-rating. In the absence of many other direct assessment surveys, we cannot 
assess the strength of these proxies for other societies, although some of our hypotheses could 
be checked against the results of the upcoming U.S. surveys. 

Additionally, we should note that some of the proposed proxy measures, such as learning 
disabilities, may be causal or antecedent, while others, such as parental levels of education, are 
correlates, and still others, such as library use, are consequences of weak literacy skills. It will 
be very important to explore the differences among causal, correlative, and consequent factors 
in the further construction of proxy models. A final word of caution is required, since our 
conclusions so far are only for reading skills, but adult literacy is really about the three skills of 
reading, writing, and numeracy. Much further developmental work is obviously needed. 



Conclusion 

Is there life left in the use of proxy measures when we know that direct assessments arc so 
much better? This very much depends on the goals one wishes to achieve or advance. And most 
certainly, it depends on the selection of an appropriate technology of measurement to fulfill 
those goals. 

A recent article by Daniel Wagner discusses in detail the issues which researchers must 
carefully examine in the development and selection of an appropriate measurement technol- 
ogy''\ Our own research follows closely on Wagner's suggestion that a mixed technology of 
direct measures and indirect self-assessment measures can yield very strong results. In societies 
where the debate on adult functional illiteracy is well advanced, and where hard precise 
numbers are needed to inform and fuel that debate, there can be no doubt that direct skill 
assessment technology, while costly, will admirably succeed. In other societies, where interest 
in the issues is less developed (or not developed at all), or where the costs of direct assessment 
seem prohibitive, there are gains to be made both empirically, and from the point of view of 
advocacy, by carefully re-examining the utility of proxy measures. Such measures could be 
either derived from the secondary analysis of existing censuses or by commissioning new 
surveys and analyses using a selection of critical indicators which would constitute the princi- 
pal components of a rigorous proxy model. 

In summary, several options exist at different levels of cost, complexity, and comparabil- 
ity. Secondary analysis of any already available data sets, using proxy indicators similar to 
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those discussed here, would be a start. Next in line would be to use a number o\' refined proxy 
indicators and to add them to other ongoing national surveys. Next would be u mix of proxies 
and direct assessment measures administered to a small sample in order to check the basic 
correlations, and then administered to a larger sample using a selection of the best proxy 
correlates. Even more advanced would be the full-scale direct assessment approach using a 
large sample, with accompanying proxy correlates, such as the Canadian and U.S. studies. And 
finally, at the highest level would be the integration of methodolo^nes internationally, so that 
real comparative statistics on adult literacy can be developed world-wide, or at least for OECD 
Member states. 

Many industriali/ed societies are in the grips of an adult literacy crisis, but the rate and 
speed of its public recognition in each society is highly variable. The institutional will to do 
something about the problem of adult illiteracy is also quite variable by country. Getting and 
keeping adult literacy on the public agenda of many industrialized societies will require that 
appropriate measurement technologies be available for different societal contexts and circum- 
stances. The development of alternatives in the measurement of adult literacy, so that different 
technologies are both available and adaptable to specific societal contexts and circumstances, 
will aid us all. Some of those appropriate alternatives, we believe, may still reside in proxy 
measurements and models. 
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ADULriLLITERACY 
AND ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE 



"Many of my workers can barely read or write". Increasing 
concern of this kind among employers and others has caused 
industrialised countries to start addressing the problem of illiteracy 
— previously associated mainly with developing nations. This 
study, the OECD's first on the subject, considers the extent of 
adult illiteracy, examines its impact on economic performance and 
asks what kind of remedial programmes can be most effective. It 
suggests that a "literacy gap" has been produced not by a fall in 
educational standards but by a rise in the literacy levels required of 
workers in modem economies. 
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